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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Saegertown  Inn,  Saegertown,  October  19-21, 
1911,  with  the  good  attendance  of  seventy  persons  registered  from 
thirty-six  libraries. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss,  on  Thursday  at  3  :15  p.m.  In  the  absence 
of  the  secretary,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Homestead,  Miss 
Florence  A.  Watts,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern. 
The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  as 
they  had  been  published  in  substance  in  Library  Notes. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Marx,  of  the  Public  Library,  of  Easton,  presented  a 
paper  on 

THE  STANDARDIZING  OF  LIBRARY  REPORTS. 

The  necessity  for  uniform  standards  in  library  reports  has  ever  been 
a  vital  question.  It  is  contemporary  with  the  formation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association  in  1876,  and  has  been  brought  forward  again 
and  again,  until  finally  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1903  to  report 
and  submit  forms  for  library  reports.  In  1906  the  committee  sub¬ 
mitted  forms  for  a  preliminary  report  on  the  organization  of  a  library, 
an  annual  report,  and  a  supplementary  report  for  libraries  circulating 
over  5,000  volumes.  The  chief  variation  in  library  reports  was  found 
in  the  manner  of  counting  the  circulation  of  the  library,  There  seemed 
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to  be  little  uniformity  among  libraries  in  this  respect.  Some,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  nothing  how  many  volumes  w^ere  issued  at  the  desk,  con¬ 
jectured  how  many  readers  used  the  book  at  the  homes  where  the 
books  were  taken  and  so  multiplied  the  circulation  of  the  book  by  the 
number  of  readers  in  the  family.  In  one  library,  which  came  under 
my  observation,  where  books  were  issued  to  the  schools,  I  found  that 
the  librarian  kept  no  count  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  grades,  but 
simply  recorded  each  month  a  circulation  of  volumes  amounting  to  four 
times  the  number  of  books  in  each  traveling  library.  This  greatly 
simplified  the  taking  of  the  circulation  statistics  and  in  no  wise  im¬ 
paired  the  circulation  total.  The  committee,  however,  put  an  end  to 
this  get-circulation-quick  scheme,  limiting  the  count  to  one  for  each 
lending  of  any  volume  for  home  use  (distinguishing  between  home 
and  library  use),  an  added  count  for  each  renewal,  or  for  volumes 
loaned  through  delivery  stations  or  branches,  but  not  through  books 
loaned  to  schools  or  elsewhere  for  distribution.  To  gain  uniformity, 
the  circulation  of  such  traveling  libraries  had  to  be  given  in  a  special 
statement.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted  by 
the  American  Library  Association  and  the  Executive  Committee  re¬ 
tained  the  committee  with  authority  to  promulgate  the  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Almost  all  the  State  Library  Commissions  have  adopted  in 
entirety,  or  a  slightly  modified  form,  this  form  for  their  annual 
report. 

Since  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  a  notable  change  has 
been  made  in  the  counting  of  the  books  issued,  for  the  annual  reports 
issued  by  the  Library  Commissions  drew  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
books  issued  for  home  use  and  library  use,  between  books  issued  for 
the  main  library  branches  or  delivery  stations,  and  those  from  trav¬ 
eling  libraries  in  schools  and  elsewhere.  Yet  in  the  printed  reports 
of  the  libraries  themselves,  there  are  still  two  evils  which  cause  an 
attempted  evasion  or  rather  disregard  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee,  nullifying  their  efforts  towards  uniformity.  These  are  the 
report  of  the  number  of  volumes  circulated,  and  the  percentage  of 
fiction.  As  long  as  quantity  of  volumes  circulated  is  considered  more 
than  quality,  or  so  long  as  the  library  blue  ribbon  is  the  100,000  vol¬ 
ume  circulation  mark,  so  long  will  the  circulation  of  fiction  lead  all 
the  rest,  no  matter  how"  it  may  seemingly  decrease.  I  saw-  a  curious 
illustration  of  this  attempt  to  disguise  the  fiction  circulation  in  one 
report  w-here,  giving  correctly  the  number  of  volumes  circulated  for 
home  use,  it  took  the  total  of  home  use  and  library  use,  w-hich  w^as 
25%  greater  and  then  gave  the  percentage  by  classes — as  the  added 
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25%  was  practically  non-fiction,  the  percentage  of  fiction  was  dropped 
into  the  regions  where  a  library  can  be  respectable  and  self-complacent, 
or  below  the  70%  mark.  Other  libraries,  recording  the  per  cent  of 
adult  fiction  and  juvenile  fiction  separately,  do  not  combine  them  into 
a  total  percentage.  Again  taking  apparently  a  fall  out  of  the  fiction 
bogey,  the  juvenile  collection  is  combined  as  a  whole  in  calculating  the 
percentage  of  fiction :  that  is,  suppose  that  in  100,000  volumes  circu¬ 
lated,  the  total  juvenile  circulation  was  30,000  volumes,  the  classed 
books  20,000,  and  the  adult  fiction  50,000,  the  library  triumphantly 
records  50%  fiction;  whereas,  if  the  juvenile  fiction  was  also  50%  of 
the  juvenile  collection,  which  it  probably  was^  and  that  without  em¬ 
bracing  the  comprehensive  398  with  its  popular  collection  of  fairy 
tales,  or  the  perhaps  equally  popular  stories  which  on  account  of  their 
numerous  illustrations  are  classed  as  picture  books,  the  true  percentage 
of  fiction  circulated  would  soar  15%,  and  the  library  would  be  in  the 
second,  not  the  first  class.  Another  library  whose  report  seemingly 
cannot  be  questioned,  records  an  amazingly  low  percentage  of  fiction, 
yet  looking  at  the  class  literature,  one  notes  its  overswollen  bulk,  and 
realizes  that  it  has  gorged  itself  with  popular  magazines;  and  you 
know,  and  I  know,  that  the  readers  are  following  with  great  interest 
the  careers  of  a  hero  or  heroine  of  a  future  best  seller,  prior  to  publi¬ 
cation,  or  glutting  themselves  with  popular  short  stories.  This  classi¬ 
fication  has  transformed  them  from  readers  of  fiction  into  earnest  stu¬ 
dents  of  literature.  And  so  the  merry  work  of  hide  and  seek  goes  on. 
By  resort  to  near-fiction — tempting  the  fiction  readers  with  magazines 
— and  by  manipulation  of  the  statistics,  the  public  is  deluded,  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  library  is  saved,  and  the  total  circulation  grows  apace. 
As  long  as  a  library  is  measured  by  its  total  circulation,  the  fiction 
lovers  must  be  catered  to. 

Libraries  now  even  feature  their  aggregate  circulation  in  headlines 
like  the  daily  newspapers;  and  this  is  productive  of  great  wrong.  In 
the  mad  race  for  ever  increasing  annual  figures,  the  book  becomes  ull 
important,  and  the  reader  merely  a  transporting  vehicle,  or  rather  a 
receptacle  into  Avhich  the  bulking  books  in  the  library  may  be  poured. 
All  sense  of  fitness  is  lost.  Traveling  libraries  are  hurried  to  every 
imaginable  point.  I  was  told  on  good  authority,  as  an  extreme  case, 
of  one  traveling  library  being  sent  to  a  house  within  one  block  of  the 
main  library ’s  branch.  In  default  of  training  the  children  to  seek  the 
libraiy,  the  schools  are  invaded,  and  imagined  wants  are  supplied.  As 
our  adult  readers  can  only  be  caught  and  trained  in  their  youth,  what 
chance  has  the  library  to  new  recruits,  when  you  realize  that  only  ten 
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per  cent  of  our  pupils  ever  reach  the  High  School.  They  associate  the 
books  with  the  school  work,  not  with  the  library.  The  school  could 
have  accomplished  the  same  result  without  our  aid.  A  wrong  has 
been  done  to  them,  and  it  is  due  to  our  false  standards. 

It  is  time  the  percent-of-fiction  mania  died.  This  eternal  cringing, 
apologetic  attitude  of  the  librarians  is  humiliating  and  undignified. 
Let  us  circulate  fiction  or  banish  it  from  our  shelves,  but  let  us  not 
continually  cringe  and  apologize  for  the  necessity  of  having  it.  The 
only  real  advantage  of  the  fiction  percentage  idea  seems  to  be  that  it 
affords  the  librarian  a  splendid  means  of  explaining  any  falling  off 
in  the  circulation  by  merely  stating  that  fewer  of  the  best  sellers  have 
been  placed  on  the  shelves  and  more  of  the  hook  fund  has  been  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  works  of  permanent  value.  Let  us  not  anathematize 
fiction  readers  in  one  breath  and  in  the  next  call  out  lists  of  the  best 
novels,  or  invite  the  public  to  read  history  on  the  fiction  shelves,  or 
delicately  insinuate  in  the  books  a  graded  list  of  books — stepping- 
stones  to  other  novels.  TVhy  apologize  for  all  fiction  ?  The  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  creative  imaginative  literature  are  far  more  valuable,  men¬ 
tally  and  morally,  than  a  host  of  the  bohemian  travel  and  chatty 
exposes,  or  memoirs  which  cast  suspicious  glances  at  a  Dickens  or  a 
Dumas  shelved  across  the  way,  less  favored  by  the  rules  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  Why  not  have  a  new  uniform  standard  which  would  mean 
something  ?  Divide  the  fiction  into  two  grades.  Place  the  better  grade 
in  823,  or  literature.  Call  the  lower  grade  fiction.  Then  tabulate  the 
percentage  by  classes,  and  the  library  that  is  struggling  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  reading  of  its  patrons  and  the  other  which  is  simply  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  tastes  of  the  public,  will  be  strongly  differentiated,  and  each 
will  be  given  its  rightful  place  in  point  of  efficiency  without  impairing 
its  circulation,  or  without  depriving  from  the  use  of  the  Library  many 
who  have  not  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  higher  grades  of  literature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  means  of  showing  how  widely  the  library^ 
is  used  by  the  public  may  be  had  than  by  giving  the  total  yearly  cir¬ 
culation.  Did  you  ever  realize  how  few  active  readers  in  a  library  it 
takes  to  create  a  total  circulation  of  100,000  volumes?  You  probably 
have  a  regular  clientele  who  religiously  take  a  volume  of  fiction  ever}" 
day.  Otherwise  there  are  an  unusually  small  number  of  the  idle  in 
your  community.  Two  hundred  such  readers  would  take  out  60,000 
volumes.  Judged  by  the  same  rato  of  reading,  the  reader  of  non¬ 
fiction  could  finish  two  volumes  per  week,  or  one  hundred  volumes 
per  year :  so  that  four  hundred  readers  would  take  from  the  shelves  of 
the  library  40,000  volumes  of  non-fiction  in  one  year.  Thus  it  is  not 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  six  hundred  readers  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  library  circulation  of  100,000  volumes  for  home  use. 
In  a  small  community  25%  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  borrowers;  so 
that  given  this  hypothetical  case,  it  would  take  a  community  of  only 
2,400,  of  which  one  fourth  were  of  this  voracious,  literature-devouring 
type,  to  attain  a  circulation  of  100,000  volumes.  Any  ambitious  libra¬ 
rian  in  a  small  community,  with  a  host  of  friends,  might,  by  a  little 
personal  appeal,  easily  break  the  record  for  the  number  of  volumes 
circulated  per  inhabitant  and  have  fastened  upon  her  (I  say  her,  be¬ 
cause  only  a  woman  could  accomplish  this)  the  admiring  eyes  of  the 
whole  librarj^  world.  In  other  words,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  present 
circulation  statistics  must  tell  Yery  little  of  the  efficiency  of  a  library, 
since  there  are  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  libraries  in  the  United 
States  that  have  a  home  issue  of  100,000  volumes  annually.  Could  we 
not  have  another  standard,  or  rather  an  added  record,  judged  by  which 
our  circulation  statistics  would  detect  abnormal  reading,  and  furnish 
a  better  comparative  basis.  Take  again  our  case  of  100,000  volumes 
(60,000  fiction  and  40,000  non-fiction)  and  for  one  month  find  the 
average  length  of  time  each  novel  circulates,  also  each  work  of  non¬ 
fiction.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  say  that  this  is  five  days 
for  fiction,  and  ten  days  for  non-fiction.  In  this  case,  if  a  fiction 
reader  should  continue  at  tliis  rate  during  a  year  he  would  read  73 
volumes  in  the  course  of  a  year;  your  non-fiction  reader,  at  the  same 
rate,  would  read  36  volumes  a  year.  Dividing  the  number  of  volumes 
of’ fiction  circulated  during  the  year,  or  60,000,  by  73,  you  Avill  find 
that  821  readers  could  have  read  the  fiction  circulated.  Dividing  the 
non-fiction,  40,000  volumes,  by  36,  the  number  of  volumes  a  non¬ 
fiction  reader,  taking  books  constantly,  could  read  in  a  year,  you  will 
find  that  all  the  non-fiction  could  have  been  read  by  1,111  readers ;  or 
all  the  books  might  have  been  read,  observing  the  number  of  days  to 
read  a  book  customary  in  your  community,  by  1,932  readers.  That  is, 
if  the  average  circulation  period  of  books,  fiction  and  non-fiction,  were 
given,  and  then  the  number  of  readers  it  would  have  taken  at  such  a 
rate  to  have  contracted  for  the  annual  output  of  the  library,  a 
comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  number  of  borrowers  registered 
would  indicate  more  closely  how  widely  the  library  is  being  used  in  the 
community.  Also  if  the  circulation  statistics  were  stated  in  these 
terms  a  fairer  comparison  could  be  made  of  the  efficiency  of  different 
libraries.  Then  compare  also  not  only  the  number  of  volumes  of  fiction 
circulated  with  those  of  non-fiction,  but  compare  the  total  number  of 
days  each  has  circulated.  That  is  the  true  test.  For  example,  in  the 
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previous  ease,  your  fiction  circulation  will  be  to  your  non-fiction,  not 
as  60,000:  40,000,  or  60%  of  the  total  circulation;  but  as — multiplying 
both  the  fiction  and  non-fiction  total  by  its  average  circulation  period, 
five  and  ten  days,  respectively,  300,000:  400,000,  or  43%.  In  this  way 
statistics  would  not  give  the  lie  to  fact  and  make  libraries  take  a  so 
imnecessarily  apologetic  attitude  toward  fiction. 

It  seems  strange  when  the  library  is  following  so  closely  the  business 
world  in  its  methods  of  advertising,  that  it  uses  such  antiquated  meth¬ 
ods  in  presenting  its  statistical  records.  Its  circulation  statistics  are 
represented  by  the  number  of  volumes  circulated  in  each  class,  and  by 
the  percentage  of  each  class  to  the  total  circulation  for  the  year,  its 
total  circulation  monthly,  and  frequently  its  total  circulation  by  years. 
That  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  the  public  will  not  wade  through 
this  labyrinth  of  statistics.  They,  as  well  as  the  librarian,  need  some¬ 
thing  that  will  appeal  to  the  eye  at  once ;  that  will  manifest  itself  with¬ 
out  being  hunted  for;  that  invites  attention  and  forbids  secrecy. 
This  is  the  graphical  method.  The  nurse  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient 
records  the  varying  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  patient  by  means  of 
a  charted  curve,  so  that  the  physician  on  his  entrance  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  high  and  low  points  of  the  curve,  whether  of  temperature, 
or  of  pulse,  note  the  time  and  draw  his  conclusions  and  decide  on  his 
next  step.  He  does  not  sit  down  before  a  column  of  figures  and  com¬ 
pare,  and  select,  and  calculate.  A  glance  suffices.  In  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  office  you  will  find  curves  plotted  to  a  scale  which  indicate  the 
changing  prices  of  his  product  for  years,  the  varying  output  by  day 
and  month,  and  the  daily  and  monthly  sales,  and  expense  account.  So 
that  the  high  and  low  points  of  the  curves  direct  attention  to  critical 
points  that  provoke  thought  and  study,  just  as  the  nurse’s  chart  aids 
the  physician.  Such  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  total  circulation, 
by  months  and  by  years,  of  the  class  circulation  and  the  fiction  circu¬ 
lation,  would  tell  at  a  glance  both  to  the  librarian,  and  to  the  general 
reader,  every  period  of  advance  and  retrogression  in  the  library’s  life 
history.  I  would  have  every  librarian  keep  such  a  chart  in  his  office, 
ever  growing  from  year  to  year,  a  constant  reminder  of  past  failures 
and  successes,  an  ever-present  conscience  to  the  indolent,  running 
through  which  he  could  see,  in  all  its  sinuous  length,  the  scarlet  fiction 
curve. 

In  the  case  of  borrowers,  present  library  reports  fail  to  give  us  much 
more  than  the  total  number  of  borrowers  whose  cards  are  in  force,  and 
the  number  of  new  ones  registered  during  the  year.  It  does  enable  us 
to  compare  the  number  of  people  using  the  library  for  home  use  with 
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the  population  of  the  city,  and  thus  to  estimate  somewhat  the  library ’s 
usefulness.  However,  it  neither  informs  the  librarian  nor  the  reader 
of  the  report  within  what  radius  the  librarj^  ’s  influence  is  felt,  whether 
its  readers  are  equally  distributed  among  all  sections  of  the  city,  and 
therefore  among  all  classes,  or  only  in  a  few  central  portions.  Yet 
how  is  the  librarian  to  know  where  to  direct  his  campaign,  where  to 
establish  deliver}-  stations  or  branches,  without  such  knowledge  being 
available  at  once  and  always?  Let  the  other  professions  tell  him. 
Enter  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health.  On  its  walls,  you  Avill  find  a 
large  map  of  the  city,  pierced  here,  there,  everywhere,  grouped  or 
solitary,  with  various  colored  pins.  Here  is  a  scarlet  group — scarlet 
fever  is  epidemic  in  that  section.  Here  is  a  blue  one — there  diphtheria 
is  raging.  Here,  a  yellow  group, — in  that  neighborhood  smallpox  is 
spreading  rapidly.  As  the  physician  looks  at  this  map,  he  can  lay  his 
hand  on  the  plague  spots  of  the  town,  and  say,  ‘  ‘  There  must  be  found 
the  cause  of  the  infection,  ’  ’  and  looking  at  the  single  pins,  ‘  ‘  Here  great 
care  must  be  exercised  lest  new  centres  of  disease  be  formed.  ’  ’  So  can 
he  grasp  in  a  moment,  by  the  aid  of  the  map,  the  prevalence  of  disease 
in  the  city,  and  be  enabled  to  take  instant  measures  to  check  and  to 
overcome  it. 

The  central  office  of  a  large  manufacturing  plant,  whose  salesmen 
and  distributing  centres  cover  the  entire  United  States,  follows  a  sim¬ 
ilar  plan.  A  red  pin  may,  for  example,  locate  all  its  distributing 
centres ;  a  white  pin,  the  regular  buyers ;  a  blue  pin,  unstable  trade ; 
and  a  brown  pin,  houses  where  special  effort  must  be  made  to  advance 
the  company’s  interests.  Now  the  sales-agent  of  the  company  has 
under  his  constant  inspection,  by  means  of  this  chart,  the  entire  pur¬ 
chasing  field,  actual  and  prospective,  of  the  company.  As  the  condi¬ 
tions  change,  the  pins  are  replaced  vfith  those  of  another  color,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  changed  situation.  As  new  outlets  for  the  company’s 
products  are  foimd,  they  are  charted  by  means  of  these  classif}fing 
pins;  so  that  the  master  mind  in  the  office  has  ever  before  him  a  per¬ 
fect  and  up-to-date  representation  of  the  business  conditions.  In  the 
same  way,  I  would  have  in  each  librarian ’s  office,  where  the  number  of 
borrowers,  does  not  make  the  scheme  impossible,  a  large  map  of  the 
city,  mounted  on  a  cork  backing.  Then  the  classes  of  borrowers,  might 
be  represented  by  different  colored  pins.  Men,  I  suppose,  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  painted  black ;  women,  blue ;  children,  white ;  and  foreigners, 
brown.  Then,  I  would  represent  each  borrower  in  good  standing  at 
the  library  by  means  of  a  pin  of  the  color  decided  upon,  and  stick 
this  pin  in  that  block  of  the  city  in  which  he  resides.  When,  in  this 
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way,  I  had  registered  on  the  map  all  the  borrowers,  classed  by  color,  I 
would  have  an  exact,  pictorial  representation  of  the  localities  from 
which  the  library  was  drawing  its  readers.  I  might  be  able  to  trace 
lines  of  influence,  raying  out  into  sections  almost  devoid  of  readers. 
The  density  of  the  spots  would  indicate  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
the  library.  Then  would  it  be  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  exactly  those 
sections  which  the  library  was  failing  to  reach,  and  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  most  efficient  means  of  carrying  a  library  campaign  into  the 
regions  most  needing  it.  This  map  I  would  keep  up  to  date  daily  by 
removing  pins  for  the  borrowers  whose  cards  expired  on  that  day,  and 
by  representing  on  the  map,  according  to  the  color  scheme  decided 
upon,  and  according  to  locality,  those  borrowers  who  had  registered 
during  the  day.  This  map  should  hang  before  my  desk,  and  each  day 
would  tell  me  whether  I  was  succeeding  or  failing,  whether  the  library 
was  conquering  more  territory,  or  whether  its  confines  were  shrinking. 
Then,  in  order  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  the  growing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  city  coming  under  the  library  influence,  I  would 
photograph  this  map  from  time  to  time,  and  preserve  these  photographs 
with  the  date  when  they  were  taken.  Then  would  my  borrower’s 
record  be  always  an  open  book,  where  I  could  read  daily,  and  learn, 
and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  libraries,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a 
record  of  its  place  in  the  city’s  life,  which  would  mean  much  more  to 
me  than  a  mere  table  of  statistics. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  what  we  as  librarians  need,  are  re¬ 
ports  so  kept  that,  like  the  hands  of  the  watch,  they  are  ever  moving 
and  pointing  to  the  actual  present.  How  many  of  us  face  the  statistics 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  our  annual  reports,  and  realize 
our  failure,  or  appreciate  the  full  measure  of  our  success  ?  What  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  balance  his  books  and  wait  for  365  days  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  his  percentage  of  profit  or  loss  ?  Such  book-keeping  might  prove 
him  a  bankrupt,  while  he  had  secretly  been  congratulating  himself  on 
the  increase  of  his  business.  Run  the  library  like  a  business.  Let  there 
be  a  daily  accounting;  the  circulation  by  classes;  the  new  borrowers 
registered;  the  renewals;  borrowers  dropped  from  the  library  records 
for  various  reasons ;  the  books  added  by  purchase,  by  gift,  by  binding ; 
the  books,  lost  or  destroyed,  or  withdrawn  from  circulation ;  the  total 
number  of  books  in  the  library ;  the  number  of  books  in  each  class ;  and 
the  reading  and  reference  room  attendance.  So  that,  each  morning,  the 
librarian  may  look  over  the  daily  record,  and  realize  the  demands  of 
the  library  and  see  how  they  have  been  met.  Let  also  this  accounting 
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be  uniform  among  libraries,  so  as  to  enable  comparison  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  in  any  detail. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  shown  how  library  reports 
can  be  standardized,  and  uniformity  brought  about  by  its  measure  of 
success  in  causing  the  libraries  to  use  the  same  system  of  counting  their 
circulation,  and  to  classify  the  items  reported  on  under  the  same  heads. 
But  the  matter  of  standardizing  the  daily  and  monthly  report  blanks 
has  been  left  to  the  State  Library  Commissions.  Through  their  organ¬ 
izers  they  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of  distributing  such  blanks,  and 
persuading,  if  persuasion  be  necessary,  the  librarians  to  use  them. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  thirty-four  State  Library  Commissions, 
asking  for  samples  of  their  daily  and  monthly  report  blanks.  Replies 
were  received  from  twenty-eight.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin  issue  to  the  libraries  daily  and  monthly  report 
blanks  for  the  use  of  the  librarian  only.  Oregon  sends  out  a  monthly 
report;  and  California  asks,  in  addition  to  its  annual  report,  a  quar¬ 
terly  report  from  which  to  obtain  the  facts  for  its  publication  “News 
notes  of  the  libraries  of  California.”  Nebraska  does  not  issue  other 
than  annual  reports,  but  recommends  libraries  to  use  the  AYisconsin 
blanks,  which  it  reports  that  many  of  the  larger  libraries  do.  Illinois 
expects  to  do  so,  using  Iowa ’s  blanks  intact,  or  modified.-  North  Car¬ 
olina  emphasizes  the  fact  that  such  daily  and  monthly  reports  must  be 
kept  as  will  enable  the  librarian  to  send  in  a  complete  annual  report, 
but  hesitates  to  incur  even  a  slight  increase  in  the  printing  bill,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  small  appropriation.  Kentucky  expects  to  adopt  blank 
daily  and  monthly  reports.  Other  library  commissions  express  a  desire 
to  secure  a  copy  of  such  blanks  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library 
Commission  may  decide  to  print.  These  daily  and  monthly  report 
blanks,  issued  by  the  State  Commissions,  agree  in  their  details.  They 
consist  of  daily  records  of  the  circulation  of  the  children ’s  books  classi¬ 
fied  as  Bound  periodicals ;  Philosophy ;  Religion ;  Sociology ;  Language ; 
Natural  Science ;  Useful  arts ;  Pine  arts ;  Literature ;  History ;  Travel ; 
Biography ;  Fiction ;  Current  periodicals,  and  a  daily  summary,  also 
daily  records  of  the  circulation  of  the  adult  books  under  the  same 
headings  with  the  addition  of  German,  Norwegian,  and  Renting  col¬ 
lection.  Beneath  this,  and  separately,  are  recorded  Teacher’s  circu¬ 
lation  ;  Pamphlets  and  clippings ;  Pictures  loaned ;  Estimated  reading 
and  reference  room  attendance;  and  Books  repaired.  These  headings 
follow,  each  under  the  other,  and  are  paralleled  by  thirty-one  ruled 
columns,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  a  monthly  summary  so  that 
one  sheet  folded  in  two,  making  four  pages,  suffices  for  two  reports. 
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Six  sheets  will  cover  the  entire  year.  The  Wisconsin  Commission  goes 
farther  than  this,  and  besides  issuing  a  form  for  the  circulation  statis¬ 
tics,  issues  six  other  forms :  a  Summary  of  additons  and  withdrawals ; 
a  Classified  summary  of  additions  and  withdrawals  for  each  month; 
Binding  record;  Receipts  and  disbursements;  Account  of  fines  col¬ 
lected  and  disbursed;  and  Renting  collection  record.  By  means  of 
such  forms,  issued  by  the  State  Library  Commissions,  can  the  library 
reports  be  so  standardized  that  they  enlighten  not  only  others,  but  the 
librarian  himself ;  that  statistics  may  not  be  juggled  with  annually  so 
as  to  hide,  or  to  misinterpret  facts ;  that,  by  compelling  daily  records, 
the  librarian  is  forced  to  foresee,  to  not  be  ever  looking  backward,  and 
can  never  be  surprised  by  unlooked  for  results  in  the  compilation  of  his 
annual  report.  The  issue  of  such  blanks,  for  daily  and  monthly  reports, 
would  enable  the  State  Commission  to  prepare  records  which  would 
make  the  new  standards  in  our  circulation  statistics,  such  as  the 
average  circulation  period  for  fiction  and  non-fiction,  percentage  based 
on  number  of  days  circulated  multiplied  by  the  number  of  volumes  cir¬ 
culated,  division  of  novels  into  literature  and  fiction,  a  pictorial  chart 
of  the  total  circulation,  fiction  and  non-fiction,  and  a  map  register  of 
the  library’s  borrowers.  Then  the  librarian’s  conscience  would  not 
be  strained  to  -the  point  of  breaking  when  the  preparation  of  the  an¬ 
nual  report  loomed  large  before  him. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Lamb, 
of  Braddock,  it  was  voted  that  it  be  received  and  filed,  and  that  an 
auditing  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president.  Mr.  Lamb  and 
Miss  Sherman  were  named  as  such  a  committee. 

A  communication  from  the  Committee  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  on  Co-operation  between  the  A.  L.  A.  and  State  Associations 
was  read  by  the  President.  Mr.  Marx  moved  that  the  matter  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  present  its  report  at  the  Saturday  morning  session.  The 
president  appointed  as  this  committee,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Duquesne; 
Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  of  Williamsport,  and  Miss  Weiss,  of 
Warren.  He  also  announced  the  following  nominating  committee: 
Mr.  Marx,  of  Easton ;  Miss  Williams,  of  Corry,  and  Miss  MacDonald, 
of  Harrisburg. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  evening’s  reception,  the  session  was 
declared  adjourned. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Bliss,  who 
introduced  Mrs.  Elmendorf,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  having  her  as  a  guest. 
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Mrs.  Elmendorf  read  a  very  delightful  paper  entitled  “Joy  Read¬ 
ing.’’  She  carried  out  the  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
Public  Library  with  that  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  showing 
that  the  mingling  of  the  different  elements  at  birth,  and  the  struggle 
of  growth  had  gone  into  the  strengthening  of  each  body.  She  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  the  co-operation  of  the  library  with  the  schools  that 
while  both  aid  man  in  his  struggle  for  daily  bread  by  furnishing 
books  for  useful  information,  the  library  is  the  one  place  where  each 
person  can  make  his  own  choice  and  can  read  purely  for  the  joy  of 
reading.  The  library  can  encourage  this  one  thing  which  no  other 
institution  is  able  to  do,  and  “things  done  by  choice  bring  joy.” 
This  encouraging  of  “joy  reading”  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  somewhat  neglected  opportunities  of  the  librarian.  The  library  is 
to  aid  in  an  understanding  of  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in 
some  of  its  joy-giving  elements,  and  joy  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  not 
of  the  body. 

The  general  topic  for  the  session.  Library  work  and  the  Young 
People,  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Runkle,  of  State  College,  who  read  a 
paper. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  READING. 

E.  W.  Runkle,  Libreui2ui,  Penna.  State  College. 

In  one  of  our  far  western  chapels,  in  the  days  when  the  startling 
cowboy  actually  reigned  outside  of  the  novel,  when  no  laws  were  rec¬ 
ognized  but  those  of  his  own  whims  and  sports,  an  organist  had  this 
motto  plainly  inscribed  over  his  wind  panting  instrument, “Please  don’t 
shoot  the  organist,  he’s  doing  the  best  he  can.”  I  feel  somewhat  like 
pleading  for  a  like  restraint  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr.  Bliss  announces 
my  subject.  Pray  take  your  hands  off  your  library  hip  pockets, 
while  I  try  to  treat  from  the  confessedly  psychological  point  of  view, 
the  subject  of  reading.  Reading  you  say,  that  is  the  librarian’s  spe¬ 
cial  province,  an  ever  fresh,  an  ever  vital  topic;  but  psychology  of 
reading,  that  sounds  ominous. 

Let  me  make  another  introductory  statement,  to  the  effect  that  I 
am  not  courting  immunity  from  your  attacks  because  forsooth  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Psychology,  or  any  other  science  settles  the  whole  content  of 
any  problem  or  group  of  problems.  Only  to  the  sophomoric  mind  is 
“to  explain”  equivalent  to  ‘‘explain  away.” 

We  still  drink  water,  not  H2O ;  and  we  will  continue  to  read  with 
appreciation  even  if  we  know  that  we  read  by  eye  fulls ;  that  the  eye 
pauses  and  moves  hundreds  of  times  in  every  page ;  that  90mm.  is  an 
imhygienic  length  of  line,  or  that  childhood,  adolescence,  and  matur- 
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ity  mark,  and  should  mark,  great  strata  in  reading  habits.  I  am  sure 
we  have  all  lived  long  enough,  with  experiences  sufficiently  varied,  to 
recognize  the  fallacy  inherent  in  the  German  pedagogue’s  analysis 
of  his  wife’s  tears  over  his  own  misdeeds,  as  only  mucous,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  chalk.  Love,  shame,  and  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  were  the  main  ingredients  of  those  tears — all  of  which 
defy  chemical  analysis.  Reading  is  a  big  subject,  and  if  therefore  I 
seem  to  offer  you  the  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  of  chalk  analysis 
of  my  topic,  I  trust  you  may  remember  that  I  value  more  the  appre¬ 
ciation  side  of  reading,  the  sympathy  of  the  librarian,  the  sanctified 
common  sense  of  both  the  reading  public  and  the  library. 

I  have  this  further  word  of  consolation  to  offer,  that  although  I 
am  asked  to  speak  upon  the  psychology  of  reading,  I  solemnly  assure 
you  outside  of  the  title  the  term  psychology  will  scarcely  appear. 
Not  that  librarians  would  be  hostile  of  necessity  to  this  so-called 
difficult  and  abstract  science,  for  I  have  listened  to  most  instructive 
and  entertaining  phychological  excursions  at  library  meetings.  More¬ 
over  one  would  not  need  to  go  far  afield  to  find  librarians  making  ap¬ 
plications  of  some  of  the  technical,  laboratory  phases  of  this  selfsame 
science.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Library  Journal,  Librarian  E.  A. 
Bostwick,  of  St.  Louis,  reviews  a  series  of  tests  he  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  the  judgment  in  recommending  promotions  in  his 
library  staff.  First,  he  asks  the  question  how  quickly  can  a  given 
individual  respond  to  a  given  stimulus.  Cards  of  various  colors  are 
exposed,  as  quickly  as  you  perceive  each,  give  an  appropriate  signal. 
When  a  click  is  heard  or  a  pressure  ‘‘felt,”  signal  by  pressing  a  key 
connected  with  a  mechanism  which  measures  the  time  elapsing  from 
the  exposure  of  the  card,  the  giving  of  the  click,  or  the  tactual  im¬ 
pression,  and  the  pressing  of  the  key.  Mr.  Bostwick,  the  librarian, 
found,  as  our  experimental  psychologists  have  long  since  found,  great 
individual  differences.  Some  were  very  slow,  others  slow  but  improv¬ 
ing  by  practice,  others  rapid,  while  a  number  approximated  an  average 
and  almost  constant  rate.  These  variations  were  indicative  to  Mr. 
Bostwick  of  degrees  of  alertness,  and  made  it  fairly  possible  to  as¬ 
sign  to  each  individual  a  place  in  the  scale  of  mental  alertness  or 
readiness  of  response.  Athlete  directors  constantly  make  application 
of  this  test  since  a  slight  difference  in  reaction  time  may  decide  the 
race. 

Again  Mr.  Bostwick  institutes  association  tests,  on  the  assumption 
that  if  it  consistently  takes  one  individual  more  time  to  respond  to 
such  test  queries  as  ‘  ‘  Name  the  King  of  England,  ”  “  the  form  of  gov- 
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ernment  in  Portugal,”  “difference  between  an  aeroplane  and  a 
balloon,  ’  ’  to  tell  who  wrote  Thanatopsis,  Eoughing  It,  who  discovered 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  etc.,  an  average  of  many  tests  may  be  reached  for 
each  individual,  and  a  position  in  the  scale  assigned  to  each.  The 
outcome  of  these  tests  was  to  strengthen  his  judgment  in  some  cases, 
and  to  furnish  an  objective  standard  for  measuring  capacity.  Now  I 
doubt,  and  so  do  you,  that  Mr.  Bostwick  means  to  forecast  the  time 
when  psychological  laboratories  will  be  installed  in  everj^  large  library, 
or  that  promotions  will  be  based  upon  reaction  curves  and  chrono- 
scope  records.  Heartless,  soulless  machines  of  this  character  might 
obviate  some  of  the  heart-burnings  of  the  push  and  pull  of  library 
preferment,  but  not  all. 

But  enough  of  psychologj%  and  the  use  the  library  is  making  or 
might  make  of  it.  Let  us  look  at  reading  in  a  purely  human  way. 
When  do  we  learn  to  read?  Popularly  we  say  we  learn  to  read  in 
childhood,  once  and  for  all.  By  analytic  or  sjmthetic  method,  by  word 
or  picture  scheme,  Ave  learn  to  use  printed  symbols  that  stand  by  us 
through  life.  We  never  forget  them,  and  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
the  reading  reflex  arises.  Since  the  invention  of  printing,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  most  peoples’  waking  time  is  taken  up  with  the 
contemplation  of  reading  symbols.  This  applies,  of  course,  not  merely 
to  the  reading  of  books  and  papers,  but  in  the  car  or  on  the  driveAvay, 
in  the  street  or  at  the  railway  station,  advertisements,  signs,  notices — 
what  not  of  printed  matters  keep  one  reading.  At  the  concert  or 
opera  there  is  the  program,  and  Avhen  interest  fails,  these  are  read  and 
re-read,  even  to  the  last  silly  advertising  form.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  some  25,000  publications,  daily,  Aveekly  and  monthly, 
all  are  read,  no  doubt;  even  if  some  are  yellow. 

One  is  seldom  out  of  sight  of  some  sort  of  reading  matter,  and  hav¬ 
ing  formed  the  reading  habit,  it  has  become  second  nature  to  read  all 
that  appears.  We  do  then  learn  to  read  once,  habitually,  mechan¬ 
ically,  reflexly  so  to  speak;  and  the  mere  presentation  to  the  eye  of 
printed  matter  becomes  a  stimulus  to  set  off  the  motor  conscious 
trains.  Let  us  call  this  first  learning  to  read,  mechanical  reading,  the 
reading  of  the  first  10  or  12  years  of  life.  Occasionally  we  meet  per¬ 
sons  who  are  grown  up  mechanical  readers,  reading  equally  as  well 
with  the  paper  upside  doAAm,  or  AAdth  the  barest  consciousness  until  the 
lovers  get  married,  and  the  story  has  its  end.  Usually,  forces  at  Avork 
about  the  age  of  12,  bring  the  individual  to  a  second  learning  to  read. 
The  child  is  being  moulded  into  womanhood,  into  manhood,  new  im¬ 
pulses  stir,  ambitions  and  ideals  dominate.  Just  as  the  young  tree 
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feels  the  breath  of  coming  spring;  and  the  warm  winds  kindle  the 
numerous  tiny  cells,  and  spreading  rootlets  into  life  and  activity,  so 
the  child  begins  to  feel  the  social  consciousness,  the  race  stirrings, 
prophesying  of  new  life  and  interests.  Reading  takes  on  a  new  form, 
and  the  book  is  given  a  merry  chase  to  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous 
growth  of  this  adolescent  time.  This  second  learning  to  read  normally 
embraces  the  interval  from  12  to  20  years.  The  period  is  apt  to  be 
prolonged,  and  I  doubt  not  you  have  had  in  your  experience  many 
grown  up  adolescents  who  act  as  though  the  book  is  one  of  life’s 
amusements,  a  narcotic  to  soothe  the  idle  days  of  empty  life. 

Thus  we  learn  to  read  a  third  time,  if  we  truly  read,  if  we  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  real  meaning  of  reading,  viz:  counseling  with 
an  author,  vicariously  using  his  experience.  This  learning  to  read, 
alone  meets  the  etymological  meaning  of  reading,  it  alone  seems  ade¬ 
quate  to  justify  the  existence  either  of  books  or  libraries.  We  affirm 
then  that  we  learn  to  read  three  times. 

1st.  Mechanical  Reading. 

2nd.  Adolescent  Reading. 

3rd.  Vicarious  Reading. 

Let  us  see  briefly  what  interest  these  three  readings  have  for  the 
libraries. 

As  to  mechanical  reading,  our  interest  mainly  centers  about  studies 
of  eye  movements,  of  pauses,  rate  of  reading,  form  of  type  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  page,  width  of  lines,  and  margin ;  color  and  texture  of 
paper;  eye  strain  and  muscular  fatigue,  physical  conditions  such  as 
light,  heat,  air,  etc.  You  will  readily  see  what  a  wealth  of  problems 
are  here,  any  one  of  which  might  constitute  a  paper,  and  all  of  vital 
interest  to  the  librarian  as  well  as  to  the  scientist.  A  good  mechanical 
reader  is  a  pre-condition  for  further  reading,  and  the  habits  of  the  eye, 
so  as  to  eliminate  strain,  the  form  of  the  page,  so  as  to  reduce  fatigue, 
the  surroundings  conducive  to  easy,  rapid  reading,  are  vital  and  inter¬ 
esting  topics. 

To  take  one  subject,  as  an  example,  upon  which  much  work  has 
been  done,  the  problem  of  eye  movements  in  reading.  In  reading 
this  paper,  the  eye  will  have  moved  approximately  one-fifteenth  of  a 
mile,  and  paused  at  least  3,500  times.  These  movements  and  pauses, 
perfectly  mechanical  to  the  adult  reader,  have  been  laboriously  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  child.  Its  tiny  fingers  follow  the  line  in  the  endeavor  to 
train  the  eye  to  move  rapidly  and  unerringly  in  the  channels  of  the 
lines.  To  keep  the  place  is  so  difficult  because  those  ocular  muscles 
are  elastic.  Learning  to  read  is  somewhat  analogous  to  learning  to 
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walk.  At  first,  it  seems  a  succession  of  pauses,  just  as  walking  at  first 
is  a  succession  of  falls.  But  gradually  the  mechanism  is  mastered,  and 
the  eye  flashes  and  halts  along  the  line,  just  as  the  child  runs  and 
romps  in  freedom  on  the  floor. 

For  the  study  of  eye  movements,  reflections  in  a  mirror  were  earliest 
used.  But  later  Delabarre,  Huey,  Dodge  and  others  used  an  eye 
harness,  so  to  speak.  This  apparatus  is  so  accurate  that  every  move¬ 
ment  and  pause  of  the  eye  is  registered,  and  yet  so  delicate  that  with 
slight  practice,  its  presence  is  not  felt.  Let  me  describe  one  form  of 
the  apparatus.  A  little  plaster  of  paris  cup  is  moulded  to  fit  the 
cornea  accurately.  It  is  sandpapered  until  it  is  smooth,  very  light  and 
thin.  A  round  hole  in  the  cup  permits  the  observer  to  read  with  this 
eye,  while  the  other  eye  is  left  free.  A  light  tubular  lever  of  celluloid 
and  glass  connects  this  cup  to  an  aluminum  pointer,  flat  and  thin. 
This  responds  instantly  to  the  slightest  movement  of  the  eye.  In 
order  to  record  the  movement,  all  that  remains  is  to  place  the  pointer 
over  the  smoked-paper  surface  of  a  moving-drum-cylinder,  and  an 
accurate  tracing  of  the  movement  and  pauses  is  made.  During  the 
reading,  the  reader  is  quite  unconscious  of  there  being  any  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  eye,  and  the  reading  proceeds  as  glibly  and  easily  as  could 
be  desired. 

Exact  charts  and  maps  of  the  eye ’s  behavior  in  reading  are  thus  con¬ 
structed,  and  numerous  tests  made  of  the  rate  of  movements,  fre¬ 
quency  and  location  of  pauses,  etc.  Some  practical  conclusions  flow 
from  these  studies,  of  interest  to  the  library  worker.  Lines  should  be 
75  to  80mm.  long,  approximately  3l^  inches,  or  about  a  third  longer 
than  the  ordinary  lines  of  our  city  dailies.  Lines  over  90mm.  result 
in  a  distinct  loss  of  energj^  in  reading.  When  learning  to  read,  lines 
should  not  be  of  varying  length,  or  broken  by  illustrations,  since  a 
cautious  or  groping  mode  of  eye  movements  might  follow,  hard  to  over¬ 
come  at  later  date,  and  so  make  a  slow  reader.  These  and  kindred 
studies  have  shown,  too,  that  the  upper  half  of  the  line  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  reading  than  the  lower  half,  that  words  are  recognized 
as  quickly  as  single  letters,  that  the  eye  is  on  the  average  of  5.4  words 
ahead  of  the  voice  in  reading.  Consonants  are  more  important  than 
vowels  for  recognition.  No  type  less  than  1.5mm.  (11  point),  should 
ever  be  used,  the  fatigue  rapidly  increasing  even  before  the  size  be¬ 
comes  as  small  as  this.  Additional  leading  or  spacing  between  the 
lines  seems  desirable.  Shaw  in  his  School  Hygiene  gives  the  following 
table : 

First  year  letters  should  be  2.6mm. ;  spacing  4.5mm. 
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.  Second  and  third  years,  letters  should  be  2mm. ;  spacing  4mm. 

Fourth  year  and  on,  letters  should  he  1.8mm. ;  spacing  3.6mm. 

Shaw  concludes  that  principals,  teachers  and  school  superintendents 
(and  he  might  as  justly  include  librarians)  should  possess  a  mm. 
measure  and  a  magnifying  glass,  and  should  subject  every  book  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  examination  to  a  test  to  determine  whether  the  size  of 
the  letters  and  the  width  of  the  leading  are  of  such  dimensions  as 
will  not  prove  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  children.  If  every  book,  no 
matter  what  its  merits,  were  rejected  if  its  type  were  too  small,  the 
makers  of  such  books  would  very  quickly  bring  out  new  editions  with 
proper  size  of  type. 

As  to  normal  and  maximum  rates  of  reading.  Dr.  J.  A.  Quantz 
tested  fifty  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  conclusions 
possess  some  interest.  When  reading  at  normal,  habitual  pace,  his 
readers  varied  from  3.4  words  per  second,  to  8.8  words  per  second. 
At  greatest  speed  for  silent  reading,  the  rate  varied  from  3.5  to  12.2 
words  per  second.  In  testing  the  ability  to  reproduce  what  was  read. 
Dr.  Quantz  found  that  rapid  readers  were  on  an  average  of  97  per  cent 
superior  to  the  slow  readers  in  the  quafity  of  their  work.  To  quote  his 
words :  ‘  ‘  The  superiority  of  the  rapid  reader  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  memory  of  the  substance  of  his  reading  is  more  exact  than 
that  of  the  slow  reader.  He  introduces  only  two-thirds  as  many 
thoughts  not  found  in  the  original  selection.  ’  ’ 

All  experiments  point  in  the  direction  of  the  possibility  of  increasing 
by  practice  the  normal  rate  of  reading.  We  may  become  rapid  readers 
and  assimilate  more.  We  may  hit  up  the  rate  from  the  slow  Harvard 
stroke  of  30  to  35,  to  the  rapid  winning  Yale  gait  of  36  to  40.  We  may 
Fletcherize  in  our  reading  as  well  as  in  our  eating.  One  of  my  genial 
friends,  a  professor  of  Greek,  has  long  interested  himself  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chews  to  the  bite  which  various  dairy  animals  take — the  more 
rapid  and  numerous,  the  more  caseous  substance.  My  friend  has  the 
theory  and  he  may  be  right,  for  he  has  repeatedly  observed  the  facts, 
that  the  difference  between  Guernsey  and  Jersey  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  45  and  55  chews  to  the  bite  in  equal  times.  Did  you  ever  think, 
too,  that  we  read  from  left  to  right  as  a  matter  of  habit,  not  alter¬ 
nately,  so  that  one  eye  trip  travels  empty  for  each  one  traveling  full, 
a  commercial  waste  of  energy  to  say  the  least. 

How  to  secure  rapid  reading  and  more  perfect  assimilation  without 
increasing  the  strain  upon  the  eye,  is  the  problem  for  librarians  to  aid 
in  meeting. 

‘  ‘  Every  even  tiny  amelioration  that  makes  a  form  of  a  single  letter 
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easier  to  distinguish  from  others  most  like  it  or  makes  the  eye  able  to 
see  it  farther  off  without  its  occupying  more  space,  every  modification 
of  spacing  for  letters,  words  or  lines,  that  gives  greater  legibility, 
every  device  of  punctuation,  length  of  line,  size  of  type,  color  of  ink  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  paper,  every  improved  calendaring  or  glazing, 
and  every  capitalization,  italicization,  change  of  font,  to  say  nothing 
of  topical  readings,  inserts,  chapter  readings,  captions,  indexes,  etc., 
all  bring  a  relief,  that  slight  though  it  may  be  for  each,  bulks  large  for 
many  readers  because  it  means  so  much  for  economic  conservation  of 
human  energy.”  ‘‘It  is  not  enough  to  supinely  provide  oculists,  but 
w^e  must  attempt  something  preventive  to  conserve  the  eyes  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  generations,  which  all  statistics  indicate  are  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
gressive  degeneration  that  no  means  have  yet  put  in  operation  to 
hinder.  ^  ’ 

The  best  glasses  are  a  financial  mortgage,  they  bar  absolutely  from 
some  vocations,  and  are,  present  company  excepted,  aesthetically  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

The  eye  is  overburdened.  We  are  fast  becoming  a  glass  front  people, 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  not  face  to  face.  Distorted  vision,  distort¬ 
ed  facts,  distorted  thinking.  Medical  experts  are  pressing  the  view  that 
indigestion,  neuresthenia,  nervous  breakdown  are  owing  to  the  over¬ 
strain  upon  the  eye.  Dr.  Gould ’s  biographical  clinics  ought  to  be  careful¬ 
ly  'read  and  pondered  by  every  librarian.  Well  may  we  ask  oursielves  in 
our  libraries,  what  shall  it  profit  to  read  or  to  get  read  all  the  latest 
output,  of  the  latest  commercial  presses,  if  we  lose  the  eye.  As  you 
are  aware,  there  is  an  American  Association  for  the  conservation  of 
Vision  (also  similar  organizations  abroad),  and  it  is  proposed  by  the 
American  Association  to  establish  a  day  called  “the  conservation  of 
vision  day;”  and  a  plan  has  been  formed  to  give  instruction  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  person  in  the  United  States  on  the  care  of  the  eyes.  This 
sounds  like  a  parody  on  Forest  Conservation,  but  it  is  sober  reality. 

A  most  helpful  corrective  to  the  overstrain  of  the  eye  is  the  story¬ 
telling  movement.  Among  early  cultured  peoples,  the  ear  was  the 
main  channel  of  information.  The  work  now  done  by  newspaper, 
book,  picture  (stationary  and  moving),  was  then  performed  by  the 
forum,  the  orator,  the  speaker,  the  wandering  story  teller.  These 
painted  pictures  which  men  heard,  and  the  nicety  of  expression,  vari¬ 
ety  and  accuracy  of  distinctions,  led  to  similar  niceties  and  accuracies 
in  art,  literature,  sculpture,  and  helped  to  make  of  the  Greek,  the 
teacher  of  the  ages.  Christ  taught  by  ear,  his  word  pictures  resounded 
in  the  ears  of  his  disciples,  he  wrote  no  books  nor  manuscripts. 
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In  our  time,  the  appeal  is  to  the  eye,  the  blue  print,  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  If  you  have  an  idea,  and  can ’t  present  a  diagram  of  it,  or  make 
a  blue  print  of  it,  better  drop  the  idea,  it  won ’t  reach  the  board  of 
directors.  Acres  of  blackboard  cover  our  lecture  rooms,  and  stereopti- 
cons  are  accessories  of  nearly  all  forms  of  instruction.  An  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  would  not  strike  us  as  strange,  how¬ 
ever  so  much  they  thundered  their  demands  in  olden  days.  The  lec¬ 
ture  without  pictures  is  a  lecture  without  hearers.  The  drama  is 
largely  seeing,  color  appeals  to  the  eye.  Only  the  phonograph  and  the 
story  teller  remain  to  aid  in  stemming  the  rush  that  is  tending  to 
eliminate  the  eye.  An  Italian  Librarian,  Bianchi,  boldly  predicts  that 
in  the  future,  libraries  will  be  great  rolls  of  author’s  records,  and  if 
we  want  to  read  our  favorite  writer,  or  listen  to  the  experimenters  ac¬ 
count  of  his  recent  studies  on  plant  variations,  we  will  call  for  Boll 
756  M3  or  546.31  B2,  have  them  placed  in  a  private  room  in  the 
library,  attach  the  records  to  a  phonograph,  rest  the  eyes,  and  listen 
to  the  tale  as  it  was  told,  the  deeds  as  they  were  done  by  him  who  did 
them. 

Let  me  emphasize  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  the  over-attention  the 
eye  is  receiving  in  our  present  day  training  and  life.  Our  starting 
point  may  be  the  story  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  who  was  gravely  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  the  German  University  Professors,  that  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  several  illustrated  American  Teachers.  “Illustrated” 
was  not  just  the  word  intended,  but  it  suggests  the  query  if  fact  in 
this  case  be  not  stranger  than  fiction.  The  question  arises  whether 
the  eye-gate  to  knowledge,  the  illustrative,  visual  elements  are  not 
greatly  overworked  in  all  departments  of  education.  Whether  the 
well-nigh  exclusive  appeal  to  the  eye  is  justified  as  the  most  permanent, 
impressive,  and  valuable  source  of  knowledge.  Are  we  not  becoming 
eye-minded,  and  is  listening  gradually  becoming  a  lost  art. 

Look  then  at  the  dominance  of  the  appeal  to  the  eye.  A  picture 
book  is  forced  into  our  hands  almost  as  soon  as  we  are  born.  Our 
school  books  are  illustrated,  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine  follow 
with  their  scare  heads  and  picture  wealth.  We  have  our  Perry,  Brown, 
Cosmos,  Copley,  Schoule,  and  Berlin  Art  Company  pictures.  Our 
walls,  hills,  buildings,  etc.,  fairly  reek  with  appeals  to  the  eye.  Our 
lectures  are  not  the  old  time  ear  exercises,  but  lantern  views  galore 
regale  us.  The  amateur  photographer  is  everywhere;  and  would  you 
really  desire  to  know  anything,  it  means  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
secure  a  picture,  and  you  have  it  at  a  glance.  X-rays  have  enabled  us 
to  see  more  of  the  unseen,  the  kinetoscope  to  behold  the  sight  with  the 
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life-likeness  of  accompanying  motion.  We  transfer  pictures  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  our  illustrated  papers  picture  the  world’s  happenings  both 
before  and  after  they  happen.  When  we  listen  to  a  speaker,  we  must 
see  him,  the  singer  or  orchestra  must  be  visible,  while  to  most  of  us 
(so  visualized  have  our  minds  become)  the  pleasure  of  the  artists  play¬ 
ing  is  partly  the  rapidity  of  execution,  the  mechanical  and  muscular 
technic,  visual  accompaniments  of  the  performance.  Our  dictionaries, 
even,  are  illustrated,  our  novels,  yea,  our  mathematical  texts.  We 
used  to  hear  the  complaint  of  the  student  that  in  working  geometrical 
problems  it  was  hard  to  get  the  nose  back  of  the  figures.  Our  modern 
texts  leave  no  difficulty  there,  the  half-tones  do  constructive  thinking 
for  us.  Our  magazines  are  first  for  the  sake  of  the  advertisers  pictures, 
second  for  the  artists  who  draw  pictures,  and  third  for  the  writer  who 
comments  on  the  pictures.  If  nine-tenths  of  us  were  strictly  honest, 

• 

we  would  doubtless  agree  in  the  confession  that  the  advertisements  are 
the  first  things  we  look  at  in  a  new  magazine,  for  in  these  the  appeal 
to  the  eye  is  reduced  to  a  science.  Books  published  before  the  eye  art 
was  dominant  are  now  being  illustrated;  and  if  the  good  work  goes 
on  sufficiently  long,  we  may  hope  for  pictures  of  the  Trinity,  or  mole¬ 
cules  of  irons,  of  life  itself,  that  shall  clear  up  at  a  glance  all  these 
mysteries.  ‘‘Seeing  is  believing,”  is  our  maxim,  and  if  you  have  an 
idea,  give  me  a  blue  print  of  it  at  least,  or  else  forever  hold  your 
peace. 

Ruskin  in  the  Praeterita  writes  of  one  of  Agassiz’s  books  on  fishes; 
that  it  ought  to  be  called  after  the  lithographer,  his  fishes,  only  with 
the  scales  counted  and  called  bad  names  by  subservient,  pious  Agassiz. 
An  elementary  Botany,  published  some  time  ago  (a  book  of  less  than 
three  hundred  pages)  contains  five  hundred  illustrations,  more  than 
one  and  a  half  to  the  page.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  call  it. 
Nature  Study,  picture  study,  or  the  art  of  making  books.  Maurice 
Egan,  writing  of  the  stage,  tells  that  the  lines  are  no  longer  of  interest 
in  the  drama.  That  the  taste  has  changed  since  McCready,  Forrest, 
or  Booth,  whose  delivery  of  the  lines  was  even  more  important  to  their 
auditors  than  the  theatrical  climax  of  the  action.  It  is  the  firelight 
on  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  face,  he  says,  that  is  applauded  in  the  Bells,  it 
is  the  vision  of  the  battle  field  in  L’Aiglon,  the  wonderful  tangle  of 
May  blossoms  in  King  Arthur,  the  placing  of  the  Crucifix  in  La  Tosca ; 
not  the  ballad,  but  the  moonlight  and  the  pose  of  Roxane  in  Cyrano. 
In  a  word  the  stage  appeals  to  the  emotions  through  the  eye  rather 
than  through  the  ear. 

The  same  fact  and  tendencies  apply  to  educational  institutions.  Go 
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into  our  public  schools,  our  colleges  and  universities,  blackboards  line 
the  rooms  on  four  sides.  More  blackboard  space  is  the  ciy  when  new 
buildings  are  erected.  Students  acquire  their  language,  science,  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  mathematics  in  black  and  white,  and  amid  clouds  of 
chalk  dust.  An  unprejudiced  observer  from  another  planet  would 
certainly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  graduates  were  to  be  sent 
out  with  blackboards  strapped  to  their  backs,  always  at  call,  rather 
than  with  sheepskins. 

All  this  brings  out  the  dominance  of  the  eye  in  our  sense  training. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  case  is  stated  as  strongly  as  it  might  be.  But 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  make  my  thought  clear  that  eye 
mindedness  is  a  dominant  direction  in  our  present  development,  the  art 
of  listening  a  lost  art,  the  story  teller  and  lyceum  lecturer  lost  pro¬ 
fessions.  This  too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ear  is  a  more  complex 
organ  than  the  eye,  finer  in  its  capacity  of  discrimination,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  oral  memory  is  proven  to  be  better  than  visual  memory, 
that  hearing  makes  a  keener  impression  on  the  emotions  than  the  eye. 
The  ear  too  is  older  than  the  eye,  dies  later.  It  is  much  easier  to  teach 
those  who  cannot  see  than  those  who  cannot  hear.  Teachers  of  the 
blind  affirm  also  that  mathematical  conceptions  are  not  usually  difficult 
for  such  persons. 

What  now  is  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  this  dominant  appeal  of 
the  eye?  I  refer  particularly  to  the  educational  phase  of  the  subject. 
I  omit  all  but  bare  mention  of  the  physical  results,  the  darkening 
effect  of  blackboards  in  the  room,  dust  settling  like  a  pall,  and  breathed 
into  the  lungs. 

The  effects  upon  the  mind  seem  to  be  two-fold : — 

First : — It  makes  us  eye-minded.  Individual,  visual  images  are  the 
only  terms  of  our  thinking.  Comprehension  depends  upon  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  visualizing  the  fact  or  group  of  facts,  the  relation  or  group  of 
relations.  We  can  only  think  what  we  can  see  outwardly  or  in  the 
mind’s  eye. 

Second: — It  hinders  the  range  and  spontaneity  of  the  mind.  Ab¬ 
stract  thinking  is  rendered  more  and  more  difficult.  As  long  as  we 
visualize,  space  form  holds  us  to  the  phenomenal.  The  ear  gives  us  no 
spatial  qualities,  and  hence  its  images  are  adapted  to  the  processes  of 
real  knowledge  and  of  scientific  procedure. 

If  now  we  ask  how  the  race  began  its  science,  art,  literature,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  the  answer  is  in  myth,  tradition,  stor^^,  in  tales  of  gods  and 
heroes,  in  strife  by  sea  and  land,  in  deeds  of  marvelous  daring  and 
miraculous  escape.  Such  is  the  first  educational  material  of  the  race. 
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such  is  the  first  library  material  for  the  child.  History  and  poetry 
began  with  the  minstrel,  the  story  teller,  the  oldest  occupation  of  man¬ 
kind.  People  listened  to  the  tales  of  the  gods,  and  became  as  Schiller 
says,  more  god-like,  because  the  gods  were  so  man-like.  The  oriental 
legends  of  creation,  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths,  the  Germanic  Story 
Cycle,  the  Saxon  and  Norse  traditions,  the  tales  of  King  Arthur,  the 
Round  Table  and  the  Holy  Grail,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  even 
Pocahontas  and  the  much  maligned  Santa  Claus,  all  have  a  place  in 
childhood’s  heart.  The  Old  Testament,  too,  contains  much  material 
of  this  sort,  and  shorn  of  its  theological  phases,  is  of  intense  interest  to 
the  child. 

-Tell  me  a  story,  is  childhood’s  deepest  need,  and  that  it  is,  because 
race  culture  began  by  telling  stories.  The  child  can  comprehend  and 
appreciate  under  its  story  sense  long  before  it  can  read.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  who  affirms  that  he  read  at  three  years  (a  slight  error 
of  memory,  I  think,  owing  to  his  eighty  years),  tells  us  that  at  two 
years  through  his  mother’s  stories  and  readings,  he  knew  all  of  Scott, 
was  familiar  with  the  Siege  of  Troy,  loved  the  brave  Achilles,  the  wan¬ 
dering  Odyseus,  beside  fairly  bathed  in  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land  issuing  from  the  myths  and  mother-traditions  of  the  race 
consciousness. 

Recent  years  have  given  us  a  goodly  literature  covering  this  field, 
and  the  classics  have  been  adapted  dowm  to  children  so  as  to  destroy, 
in  some  cases,  their  virility.  The  purpose,  however,  and  the  trend  of 
the  movement  is  sound.  May  the  day  of  the  pitiful  lament  of  the 
nursery  tale  be  far  distant : 


“Pray  what  can  a  civilized  boy  do  now! 

When  the  dragons  all  are  dead, 

And  the  giants  stont  that  we  read  about 
Have  never  a  one  a  head. 

Now  wasn’t  it  mean  that  Jack  o’.the  Bean 
Should  slay  these  monsters  fast. 

And  the  other  Jack  should  cut  and  hack 
When  there  wasn’t  enough  to  last. 

The  boys  to-day  are  as  bold  they  say 
As  ever  they  were  of  yore; 

And  they’d  spill  a  flood  of  dragon’s  blood 
If  dragons  lived  anymore.” 

The  next  and  logical  step  is  the  re-instatement  of  the  old  profession, 
that  of  the  story-teller.  That  profession  has  gone  to  seed  in  the  novel, 
and  adolescents  and  adults  have  an  unlimited  field  in  which  to  find 
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much  amusement  and  little  profit.  But  child’s  interests  are  sacred,  too. 
The  Kindergarten  is  doing  something  in  this  direction;  likewise  the 
story  hour  in  elementary  schools  and  in  Libraries.  But  the  sub-kin¬ 
dergarten  in  the  home  is  the  period  when  the  child  mind  is  ripe  for 
the  story,  and  when  its  soul  thirsts  for  the  myth  and  fairy  tale.  I 
would  plead  therefore  for  the  story  sense  of  the  child,  as  much  a  special 
sense  as  sight,  hearing  or  touch,  and  would  gladly  see  a  Temple  of 
Fame  erected  for  the  authors,  editors  and  collectors  of  myths,  fairy 
tales,  fables,  and  traditions  of  origins.  Names  like  these  are  child¬ 
hood’s  friends,  and  the  child  has  the  right  to  know  and  love  them: 
Aesop,  Anderson,  the  Brothers  Grimm,  Kingsley,  Malory,  Hazlitt, 
Baldwin,  Lanier,  Gould,  Hawthorne,  Lang,  Kipling,  Hale,  Scudder, 
Burt  and  others. 

Eugene  Field  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  child  life  happy,  has 
voiced  this  thought  beautifully,  albeit  somewhat  humorously  and  ex¬ 
travagantly  :  He  writes : — ‘  ‘  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  and  believer  in 
Fairy  Tales,  that  I  once  organized  a  society  for  the  dissemination  of 
Fairy  literature,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  society  we  resolved  to 
ask  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  drop  mathematics  from  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  Public  Schools  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  four  year’s 
course  in  Fairy  Literature,  to  be  followed,  if  the  pupil  desired,  by  a 
post-graduate  course  in  demonology  and  folk-lore.  We  are  becoming 
too  practical,  the  lust  for  material  gain  is  throttling  every  other  con¬ 
sideration.  Our  babes  and  sucklings  are  no  longer  regaled  with  the 
soothing  tales  of  giants,  ogres,  witches  and  fairies;  their  hungry,  re¬ 
ceptive  minds  are  filled  with  stories  about  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of 
unoffending  animals,  of  war  and  of  murder,  and  of  those  questionable 
practices  whereby  a  hero  is  enriched  and  others  are  impoverished. 
Before  he  is  out  of  his  swaddling-cloth,  the  modern  youngster  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  one  noble  purpose  in  life  is  to  get,  get,  get  and  keep 
on  getting  of  worldly  material.  The  fairy  tale  is  tabooed  because,  as 
the  sordid  parent  alleges,  it  makes  youth  unpractical.  ’  ’ 

One  consequence  of  this  deplorable  condition  is,  as  I  have  noticed, 
that  the  human  eye  is  diminishing  in  size  and  fullness,  and  is  losing 
its  lustre.  By  as  much  as  you  take  the  God-given  grace  of  fancy 
from  man,  by  so  much  do  you  impoverish  his  eyes.  The  eye  is  so 
beautiful  and  serves  so  many  noble  purposes,  and  is,  too,  so  ready  in  the 
expression  of  tenderness,  of  pity,  of  love,  of  solicitude,  of  compassion, 
of  dignity,  of  every  gentle  mood  and  noble  inspiration,  that  in  that 
metaphor  which  contemplates  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  Almighty  we 
recognize  the  best  poetic  expression  of  the  highest  human  wisdom. 
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“My  nephew  Timothy,”  he  goes  on,  “has  three  children,  two  boys 
and  a  girl.  The  elder  boy  and  the  girl  have  small  black  eyes ;  they  are 
as  devoid  of  fancy  as  a  napkin  is  of  red  corpuscles;  they  put  their, 
pennies  into  a  tin  bank,  and  they  have  won  all  the  marbles  and  jack- 
stones  in  the  neighborhood.  They  do  not  believe  in  Santa  Claus  or  in 
fairies,  or  in  Avitches,  they  knoAv  that  two  nickels  make  a  dime,  and 
their  golden  rule  is  to  do  others  as  others  would  do  them.  The  other 
boy  (he  has  been  christened  Matthew,  after  me)  has  a  pair  of  large, 
round,  deep-blue  eyes,  expressive  of  all  those  emotions  which  a  keen 
and  active  fancy  begets. 

‘  ‘  Matthew’  can  never  get  his  fill  of  fairy  tales,  and  how  the  dear 
little  fellow  loves  Santa  Claus !  He  sees  things  at  night,  he  will  not  go 
to  bed  in  the  dark,  he  hears  and  understands  what  the  birds  and 
crickets  say,  and  what  the  night  wind  sings,  and  what  the  rustling 
leaves  tell.  Wherever  Matthew  goes  he  sees  beautiful  pictures  and 
hears  sweet  music ;  to  his  impressionable  soul  all  nature  speaks  its 
wisdom  and  its  poetry.  God !  how  I  love  that  boy.  And  he  shall  never 
starve.  A  goodly  share  of  Avhat  I  have  shall  go  to  him.  By  this 
clause  in  my  will,  which  the  judge  recently  drew  for  me,  I  will,  I 
warrant  me,  give  the  child  the  greatest  happiness.  ‘Item.  To  my  be¬ 
loved  grand-nephew  and  namesake,  MattheAv,  I  do  bequeath  and  give 
(in  addition  to  the  lands  devised  and  the  stocks,  bonds  and  moneys 
willed  to  him,  as  hereinbefore  specified)  the  two  mahogany  book¬ 
cases  numbered  eleven  and  thirteen,  and  the  contents  thereof,  being 
volumes  of  fairy  and  folk  tales  of  all  nations,  and  dictionaries  and 
other  treatises  upon  demonology,  Avitchcraft,  mythology,  magic  and 
kindred  subjects,  to  be  his,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  forever.’  ” 

Again  our  training  must  embrace  all  the  senses.  Prom  the  senses 
and  through  the  senses  must  come  the  myriad  elements  that  enter 
into  adult  knoAAdedge.  Dr.  Lange  affirms  that  the  knowledge  a  Avell- 
trained  child  of  six  has  acquired  surpasses  in  value  the  acquisition  of 
any  student  during  his  University  period.  Why,  at  six,  narrow  the 
child  to  eye-gate  only.  Why  emphasize  the  eye  at  the  expense  of  the 
remaining  nine  or  more  senses?  A  Primer  was  originally  a  little 
religious  book,  used  at  prime — or  dawn — ^the  rest  of  the  time  the  child 
lived  the  primer.  Squeers,  was  it  not,  had  the  same  conception,  when 
he  required  the  pupil  to  spell  Avindow,  then  go  and  wash  one ;  to  spell 
horse,  then  proceed  to  curry  one.  Even  Basedow’s  earlier  plan  had 
some  sense  correlation  with  the  eye,  for  he  made  sAA^eet  cakes  in  the 
form  of  letters;  and  children  ate  the  alphabet  as  well  as  saw  it.  We 
may  imagine,  too,  that  ere  long  the  dullest  child  would  call  for  the 
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massive  gingerbread  “W”  instead  of  the  tiny  ‘‘I”, 

Witness,  too,  how  the  child  utilizes  these  sense  elements  in  wider 
relations.  I  give  a  few  examples,  any  observant  teacher  or  librarian 
can  give  scores.  A  small  child  hears  that  the  sun  has  arisen,  and  asks 
who  is  its  maid.  Another  child  is  constantly  forbidden  pickles.  Upon 
hearing  his  mother  read  the  Bible  Story  of  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree,  at  once  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  pickle  tree.  I  know  a  little  girl  who  had  several  rag  dolls,  but 
one  day  assimilated  its  Imowledge  elements,  and  asked  for  a  dish- 
doll,  that  is,  one  like  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

Give  the  child  a  wide  and  thorough  use  of  its  senses,  and  you  lay 
the  broadest  basis  for  future  activity  in  the  central  nerve  organs  as 
well  as  furnish  images  for  the  appreciation  of  literature,  history,  and 
poetry.  For  instance  in  this  single  line  from  Gray’s  Elegy,  there  are 
eight  distinct,  special  sense  images  demanded  in  order  that  we  may 
interpret  and  appreciate  it : 

The  breezy  call  of  incense  breathing  morn, 

The  STvallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion  or  the  echoing  horn, 

Xo  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

Who  can  enter  into  the  joyous  experience  of  the  poet : 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 

Quite  over-canopi ’d  with  luscious  woodbine. 

With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine. 

Unless  he  knows  by  sight,  smell,  taste,  sound,  touch,  muscle  and  heart, 
the  message  of  woodside,  field  and  stream.  Shakespeare  never  could 
have  written  such  lines  as : 

Give  me  swift  transportation  to  those  fields 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds;  or 
In  the  woods  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie. 

if  he  had  been  reared  in  one  of  our  cities  where  ‘‘keep  off  the  grass” 
signs  greet  nature-seeking  youth? 

The  earliest  of  child  studies  was  along  the  line  of  the  contents  of 
their  minds  upon  entering  school-.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  little  concern¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  nature  the  city  child  knows.  He  often  thinks  that 
meat  is  dug  from  the  soil,  that  potatoes  grow. on  trees,  that  a  cow  is 
the  size  of  the  picture  in  his  book,  etc.  Sixty- two  per  cent  of  those 
entering  school  one  year  had  no  idea  whatever  about  beans,  and  this 
was  in  Boston.  In  Boston  approximately  sixty  per  cent  had  no 
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knowledge  of  a  crow,  ant,  squirrel,  robin,  sheep,  bee  or  frog.  The 
study  showed  that  seventy-eight  per  cent  of  Boston  children  entering 
"^school  did  not  know  what  the  sparkling  dew  was.  AYhat  possible 
^neaning  could  they  attach  to  Shakespeare’s  fairy  when  she  hangs  a 
pearl  in  every  cowslip ’s  ear  ?  A  later  study  of  Kansas  City  children, 
and  the  earUer  study  of  Berlin  children  under  similar  conditions,  gave 
slightly  better  results. 

The  first  learning  to  read,  then,  while  it  is  largely  mechanical,  ac¬ 
quiring  eye  habits,  and  mastering  the  mechanism  of  reading,  should 
not  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  eye  or  of  the  other  senses.  We 
plead  for  a  conservation  of  the  eye  by  a  harmonious  sense  develop¬ 
ment.  The  imperative  necessity  for  some  such  conservation  is  en¬ 
forced  by  experts  in  so  many  different  ways  that  we  as  librarians  are 
doubtless  as  vitally  interested  as  is  the  teacher,  the  physician,  or  the 
social  worker. 

Rarely  do  we  remain  mechanical  readers  only.  At  puberty  and 
adolescence,  the  new  world  of  interest,  of  love,  and  of  life  opens. 
Nothing  is  alien  or  foreign  to  the  sympathy  that  begins  to  dominate  the 
being.  Long  life  is  before  one,  full  of  roseate  hues.  Reading  takes 
on  like  forms,  read  everything.  Touch  all  sides,  all  kinds  of  books,  but 
especially  read  those  bulletins  from  the  experiment  station  of  life,  the 
novel.  This  is  the  period  in  which  the  adolescent  confesses  to  having 
tackled  the  whole  library — and  many  adolescent  journals  and  vora¬ 
cious  lists  of  reading  are  extant,  mute  evidences  of  an  unconquerable 
impulse  not  tempered  by  reason.  This  is  the  period  when  rules  of  2 
fiction  and  2  non-fiction,  or  1  fiction  and  3  non-fiction  are  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh.  The  adolescent  would  carry  every  new  book  home,  even 
though  bound  in  plaid;  and  wonder  that  our  public  library  is  so  far 
behind  the  times  as  not  to  have  on  June  1st,  that  new  story  by  ]\Ic- 
Cutcheon,  which  the  advance  sheets  of  the  publisher  announce  for 
publication  on  October  1st.  The  adolescent  reader  is  an  interesting 
object,  absorbing  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  never  pausing  long 
enough  to  permit  one  fact  to  connect  with  the  perfectness  of  each 
moment’s  ideals.  He  is  tr5dng  his  wings  in  various  atmospheres,  and 
rightly,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  fly.  A  period  of  secret  reading  here 
frequently  makes  its  appearance.  In  a  study  on  what  the  adolescent 
actually  reads.  Miss  Chase  found  that  65%  of  the  men,  and  46%  of 
the  women  replying  to  her  questions  had  under  more  or  less  forbidden 
conditions  read  more  or  less  secretly. 

A  suggestive  study  of  the  reading  tastes  of  adolescents  based  upon 
1,269  children  in  the  schools  of  Stockton,  California,  has  been  pub- 
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lislied.  It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Vostrovsky,  and  I  give  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary.  In  the  first  place  she  showed  that  beginning  with  the  age  of 
10,  the  curve  representing  the  number  of  books  increased  rapidly, 
and  kept  on  climbing  to  17  or  18.  These  children  considered  the 
library  as  a  storehouse,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  stories.  At  about 
16  or  a  little  later,  a  change  takes  place  in  both  boys  and  girls  showing 
increased  interest  in  works  of  a  more  general  character.  Girls  read 
far  more  fiction  than  boys,  the  interest  in  it  greatly  increasing  at 
adolescence.  More  boys  use  the  library  before,  and  more  girls  after 
the  age  of  16.  Boys  care  most  for  science,  history  and  travel;  girls 
for  literature  and  biography.  Boys  read  rather  more  hastily  than 
girls.  Girls  prefer  domestic  stories,  boys  prefer  adventure.  No  boy 
confesses  to  have  read  a  purely  girls’  story,  while  girls  frequently 
admit  interest  in  stories  about  boys. 

There  is  reason,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that  fiction,  miscellaneous 
reading,  wool-gathering  reading  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  adolescence, 
but  it  should  end  there.  Prolonged  into  maturity  it  is  dissipation  of 
the  mind,  and  deadly  destructive  of  will.  It  is  here  that  the  library 
must  needs  exercise  caution.  It  tends  to  prolong  into  maturity 
adolescent  reading.  Reading  without  a  purpose,  reading  for  the 
sake  of  reading,  the  library  registering  its  adolescent  output  to 
adolescents  in  padded  circulation  statistics.  Just  as  some  colleges 
used  to  count  in  their  catalogued  attendance,  Sunday  School  scholars 
of  the  denomination,  absent-treatment  students,  village  choral  socie¬ 
ties,  etc.,  so  some  libraries  include  as  circulation  the  shifting  of  books, 
even  though  aided  by  the  mechanical,  adolescent  public. 

But  not  in  quantity  only,  but  in  quality  must  the  library  exercise 
caution  so  as  not  to  unduly  prolong  adolescence.  The  commercial 
publisher  has  come  to  count  on  the  libraries  for  so  many  copies — ^his 
count  is  sure.  As  Herbert  Putnam  expresses  it  in  a  recent  Library 
Journal  symposium,  ‘‘there  is  too  much  catering  to  the  demand  for 
recreative  literature  of  inferior  quality ;  the  old  excuse  for  such  books 
as  bait  no  longer  exists.” 

Once  more,  the  educational  world  has  about  discarded  that  old 
fetish,  general  information,  general  training,  general  reading.  We 
educate  specifically,  even  in  the  so-called  arts  courses.  Greek  is  no 
longer  a  general  culture  subject,  but  a  professional  one ;  not  a  human¬ 
itarian,  but  a  utilitarian  subject.  We  librarians  in  our  emphasis  of 
quantity  of  circulation,  of  miscellaneous  reading,  act  as  though  we 
believed  that  education  comes  that  way.  As  a  rule  the  gentle  reader 
looking  for  a  book  in  general  or  for  the  latest  novel  in  particular  has 
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nothing  in  life  worth  looking  for,  and  is  either  an  adolescent  in  years, 
or  beyond  his  years.  Either  sort  needs  definite  aims  and  interests  in 
life,  something  to  tie  to  beside  a  star,  in  order  that  their  reading  may 
become  effective  in  organizing  and  shaping  their  lives,  and  not  tending 
further  to  dissipate  the  energies  and  weaken  the  will.  If  men  and 
women  are  what  they  read,  or  even  tend  to  become  what  they  read, 
the  general,  miscellaneous  adolescent  stage  must  be  supplanted  by 
definite  aims  and  purposes  in  life  to  which  reading  will  contribute 
the  experiences  of  the  race.  How  much  our  nerveless  adolescent- 
maturity-reading-public  is  responsible  for  our  nerveless,  flabby  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  situation  is  a  question  not  for  muck-rakers  to  answer, 
but  for  librarians.  Society  prepares  the  crime,  the  criminal  commits 
it;  the  public  provides  adolescent,  flabby  reading,  it  gets  its  reward 
in  kind. 

Our  third  learning  to  read,  then,  is  crucially  necessary  and  im¬ 
portant.  In  pursuance  of  this  function,  the  library  assumes  its  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  three  Ls  of  modern  education,  the  Lecture  Koom, 
Laboratory  and  Library.  In  bringing  readers  to  the  third  learning, 
the  librarian  does  a  professional  work  of  equal  import  to  that  of 
minister,  teacher,  or  statesman.  It  is  constructive  of  life,  and  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  over  praise  those  who  succeed  in  this  line.  Each 
reader  or  student  becomes  not  one  more  factor  in  the  circulation  grind, 
but  one  more  center  of  opportunities,  which  the  right  books  placed  in 
the  hands  at  the  right  time,  may  be  realized  in  deeds  of  mercy,  love 
and  truth.  When  the  work  of  Des  Cartes  was  placed  before  Male- 
branche,  his  heart  (constitutionally  weak)  beat  so  violently  that  he  was 
forced  to  put  the  book  aside.  He  resumed  it,  and  found  that  which 
answered  to  his  life,  and  directed  his  life’s  needs.  His  real  living 
dated  from  the  right  plan  of  reading.  When  the  right  books  were 
put  into  Mr.  Carnegie’s  hands  as  a  young  man  just  out  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent  period,  libraries  were  built  into  flesh  and  blood  that  later  became 
steel  and  marble. 

It  is  this  third  learning  to  read,  this  bringing  of  the  book  and  life 
together,  this  moulding  of  the  individual  by  the  experience  of  the  race 
,  that  led  Carlyle  to  define  a  true  university  as  a  collection  of  books. 
It  was  this  that  led  the  librarian  of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Koopman, 
to  maintain  in  the  April  Pedagogical  Seminar  that  colleges  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  education,  courses,  quizzes,  examinations,  athletics, 
dramatics,  social  and  other  side  shows  conceal  true  education  rather 
than  reveal  it.  He  compares  our  various  means  and  methods  to  give  an 
education  to  the  ruse  of  the  humonst  who  for  25  cents  a  head  ex- 
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hibited  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  tent. 
Take  down  the  tent,  says  Mr.  Koopman,  to  the  colleges,  let  the  people 
educate  themselves  through  systematic,  definite  lines  of  observing 
and  reading.  The  tutorial  system  at  Princeton  elevates  this  third 
learning  to  read  to  university  standing.  Ex-President  Wilson  de¬ 
scribing  the  essential  features  of  the  system  says :  ‘  ‘  A  course  does  not 
consist  in  following  a  certain  teacher’s  lectures,  or  in  “getting  up” 
certain  texts  to  be  recited  in  class.  It  consists  in  a  body  of  reading, 
(note  this  fact)  such  as  any  mature  man  would  naturally  undertake, 
whether  he  had  the  advantage  of  experienced  guides  and  teachers  or 
not ;  if  he  wished  to  make  himself  master  of  a  certain  subject.  Grown 
men  who  have  ceased  to  be  schoolboys  are  systematically  reading  great 
subjects.  This  is  the  essential  and  central  fact  of  the  system. 

The  college  libraries  like  to  be  considered  as  leaders  in  teaching  the 
public  how  to  read  a  third  time.  Its  staff  consists  of  experts  in  the 
several  branches  of  human  knowledge  and  the  wisest  and  best  direc¬ 
tions  may,  therefore,  come  from  them.  As  I  like  to  put  it,  a  college 
library  has  as  many  librarians  as  there  are  instructors,  and  each  one 
stands  in  such  relation  to  student  and  subject  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  the  best  in  one  will  meet  the  best  in  the  other.  Living  biblio¬ 
graphies  are  better  than  dead  lists. 

I  was  reading  an  old  history  of  Yale  College  this  summer,  Ebenezer 
Baldwin’s  history,  published  in  1838.  In  it  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Eector  Clap  as  early  as  1742,  observed  the  need  of  teaching  his 
students  to  read  a  third  time,  and  judging  from  what  he  said  and 
did,  the  end  of  the  dark  ages  in  American  Library  History  ought  not 
to  date  from  1876,  but  from  1742. 

“Soon  after  Rector  Clap’s  induction  into  office  in  1742,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  students  were  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  library  for  want  of  a  proper  catalogue  of  the  books. 
This  defect  he  remedied,  by  correctly  arranging  and  numbering  the 
books,  assigning,  however,  in  special  honor  to  Dr.  Berkeley,  a  separate 
place  for  those  comprising  his  donation.  He  then  prepared  three 
catalogues,  referring  by  figures  to  the  place  and  number  of  each  book. 
One  catalogue  specified  the  books,  as  they  stood  in  proper  order  on  the 
shelves,  another  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  third  designated  the 
most  valuable  books,  under  proper  heads,  according  to  their  subject- 
matter.  By  means  of  these  catalogues,  the  students  were  not  only  fur¬ 
nished  with  ready  guides  to  any  particular  book,  but  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  best  authors,  in  particular  branches  of  science. 
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The  publication  of  the  catalogue  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  ’  ’ 

That  the  need  for  teaching  this  third  learning  to  read  still  abides 
with  us,  let  me  quote  from  the  late  President  Harper’s  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Library  of  Colorado  College,  a  few  years  ago :  ‘  ‘  Some 
of  us  will  see  the  day  when  in  every  division  of  the  University  there 
will  be  professors  of  bibliography  and  methodology,  whose  function  it 
will  be  to  teach  men  books,  and  how  to  use  them.  It  is  pitiable  to  find 
that  many  graduates  of  our  very  best  colleges  are  unable,  upon  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  more  advanced  work  in  divinity  or  in  graduate  courses,  to 
make  good  use  of  books.  They  can  find  nothing.  Do  not  know  how  to 
proceed  in  order  to  find  anything.  No  more  important,  no  more  use¬ 
ful  training  can  be  given  men  in  college,  than  that  which  relates  to 
the  use  of  books.  Why  do  so  many  college  men  give  up  reading 
when  they  leave  college  ?  Because  in  the  college  they  have  not  learned 
the  use  of  books.  The  equipment  of  a  library  will  never  be  finished 
until  it  has  upon  its  staff  men  and  women  whose  sole  work  shall  be, 
not  the  care  of  books,  not  the  cataloguing  of  books,  but  the  giving  of 
instruction  concerning  their  use.  ’  ’ 

By  way  of  summary,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  man  educated  and 
efficient  must  learn  to  read  not  once,  but  thrice. 

Good  mechanical  habits,  rapid,  easeful  movements,  quick  perception 
of  word,  sentence,  page  and  even  chapter  wholes,  that  is  the  first 
reading. 

Second.  Profound  physiological  changes  at  puberty  and  adoles¬ 
cence  bring  the  child  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  world  of  social  rela¬ 
tions,  and  he  needs  to  be  initiated  into  them  through  the  widest 
documents  of  society,  the  novel.  As  his  interests  and  sympathies 
expand,  his  reading  expands,  but  since  his  interests  are  fitful  and 
changing,  his  reading  is  spasmodic  and  variable. 

Finally :  Definite  interests,  studies,  needs,  and  duties  confront  the 
coming  man  and  woman.  Each  must  have  all  the  help  he  can  get  to 
meet  the  struggle  of  life,  subsistence,  education,  family  and  the  state. 
True  it  is,  the  church  and  school,  parent  and  teachers  furnish  some  aid, 
hut  the  books,  the  right  hooks  are  storehouses  of  human  experience 
and  aspiration,  these  he  may  have  and  hold  until  they  deliver  to  his 
life,  the  things  he  needs. 

Finally,  if  I  have  made  myself  clear,  the  one  thought  I  would  leave 
with  you  is  that  we  as  librarians  have  the  vitally  important  part  in 
education  of  teaching  the  people  to  read  not  only  books,  but  to  read 
through  books  to  life. 
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Miss  Grace  Endicott  then  read  a  paper  on 

WHAT  MAKES  A  JUVENILE  BOOK  HARMFUL  OR  MEDIOCRE. 

Miss  Grace  Endicott*  East  Liberty  Branch*  Pittsburgh. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  influence  of  books  in  child¬ 
hood.  We  Imow  from  reading  biography  as  well  as  from  observation 
that  a  book  may  be  a  great  power  for  good  in  a  child’s  life,  great 
enough  to  influence  his  character  and  later  life;  we  also  know  from 
the  testimony  of  social  workers  that  a  book  may  be  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  for  evil — books  may  be  the  best  companions  or  the  worst. 

In  the  age  of  “child  study,”  all  reformers  and  social  workers  real¬ 
ize  that  the  most  effective  work  towards  the  improvement  of  the  race, 
morally  and  physically,  must  begin  with  the  child  (regarded  as  the 
adult  in  making).  Society  in  general  is  thinking  more  about  that 
truth  contained  in  Pope’s  oft  quoted  line  “Just  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree’s  inclined;”  and  is  realizing  that  to  have  a  tall,  strong  vig¬ 
orous  race  to  accomplish  well  the  work  of  the  world,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  twigs  are  not  bent  morally  and  physically. 

Among  the  agencies  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  “bending”  are 
environment  and  companionship,  and  it  is  with  his  companionship  in 
books  that  the  library  has  its  responsibility,  for  as  the  great  end  of 
education  is  character  building,  the  library  as  a  recognized  educa¬ 
tional  factor,  must  see  that  the  child  is  not  hurt  morally  by  the  books 
which  it  gives  him. 

A  book  is  harmful  which  presents  evil  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him 
into  doing  wrong,  to  make  a  criminal  of  him ;  which  by  failing  to  draw 
sharply  the  line  between  right  and  wrong  will  confuse  and  destroy  his 
power  of  discrimination ;  which  will  give  him  false  ideas  as  to  values 
and  relations  in  life;  and  so  prevent  his  becoming  a  good  citizen,  a 
useful  member  of  society  or  being  happy  in  and  through  himself. 
Thus  we  judge  a  book  as  to  harmfuhiess  from  the  ethical  standpoint, 
— it  can  only  hurt  him  morally,  no  matter  what  it  may  do  aesthet¬ 
ically. 

One  type  of  harmful  book  is  that  which  deals  with  crime  and  its 
detection  not  treated  in  the  right  way.  One  form  of  this  sort  of  story 
is  that  in  which  a  criminal  of  the  worst  sort  is  the  hero.  He  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  so  attractive  a  form,  such  a  glamour  surrounds  him  that  a 
desire  to  emulate  is  created ;  his  daring,  physical  strength  and  physi¬ 
cal  courage,  resourcefulness  in  critical  situations  all  arouse  admiration 
and  the  desire  to  emulate,  and  so  may  make  criminals  of  boys.  A 
story  of  this  type  is  one  called  “Tracy,  the  Bandit,”  a  western  story. 
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The  hero  is  a  desperado  of  the  deepest  dye  who  commits  crime  after 
crime  through  several  hundred  pages,  but  has  a  charmed  life  and  can 
never  he  captured.  At  last,  after  many  years,  when  cornered  and 
wounded,  he  nobly  shoots  himself  to  avoid  capture.  Physical  courage 
is  exalted, — the  moral  cowardice  which  made  him  unable  to  face  the 
consequences  of  his  deeds  is  not  mentioned. 

Stories  of  the  successful  concealment  of  crime  are  just  as  pernicious, 
for  they  fail  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  results  must  be  faced ;  stories 
of  daring  robberies,  hold-ups,  murders  in  which  the  hero  through  cun¬ 
ning  and  cleverness,  escapes  detection,  will  find  imitators.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  some  boys  held  up  a  street 
car  and  robbed  the  passengers.  The  newspapers  attributed  the  crime 
to  the  reading  of  such  stories.  In  the  story  dealing  with  crime,  al¬ 
though  the  hero,  who  is  also  the  villain,  may  reap  the  harvest  of  his 
evil  deeds,  yet  the  dwelling  upon  details  of  deeds  of  violence,  atro¬ 
cious  murders,  cruelties  of  every  sort,  “Woodland  thunder”  stories, 
may  create  a  desire  to  imitate, — ^the  evil  does  its  work.  Mr.  Spofford, 
in  his  book  for  all  readers,  quotes  the  case  of  “the  boy  Jesse  Pomeroy, ” 
who  perpetrated  a  murder  of  peculiar  ferocity  in  Boston.  Pomeroy 
confessed  that  he  had  always  been  a  great  reader  of  “blood  and 
thunder”  stories,  having  read  probably  sixty  dime  novels,  all  treat¬ 
ing  of  scalping  and  deeds  of  violence.  The  boy  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  reading  of  these  books  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his 
course,  and  he  would  advise  all  boys  to  leave  them  alone.” 

The  story  of  the  detection  of  crime, — the  detective  story  in  a  sen¬ 
sational  form,  has  no  proper  place  among  the  juvenile  books,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Nick  Carter,  Jesse  James,  or  any  one  else.  Of 
course,  it  is  right  that  the  criminal  should  be  hunted  down  and 
brought  to  justice,  but  children  should  not  follow  out  the  motives  and 
steps  leading  to  the  crime  and  its  committal,  nor  wade  through  the 
sordid  details,  especially  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  slums  of  our 
cities  among  the  coarsest  and  lowest  types.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  one  cannot  be  dragged  through  the  mire  without 
some  of  it  sticking. 

An  absolutely  pernicious  story  is  that  which  fails  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  There  should  be  no 
compromise,  no  extenuating  circumstances  in  juvenile  books.  Eight 
should  be  right  and  wrong,  wrong.  A  book  of  this  type  is  Jack 
Harkaway’s  School  Days,  very  mild  as  to  title,  anything  but  tame  in¬ 
side.  Trickery  and  lawlessness  masquerade  as  cleverness,  the  hero 
scorns  to  tell  a  lie  or  flinch  under  physical  pain,  yet  perpetrates  one 
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practical  joke  after  another  without  a  thought  as  to  what  is  right  or 
wrong.  He  will  suffer  no  restraint,  acknowledge  no  authority  but 
his  own  Avill,  and  when  he  announces  to  his  schoolmaster  (after  per¬ 
petrating  an  atrocious  series  of  practical  jokes  upon  him)  that  he  will 
not  be  conquered,  his  master  embraces  him  exclaiming  that  those  are 
noble  sentiments  and  that  he  will  be  the  finest  boy  in  the  school. 
The  author  cannot  allow  him  to  reform,  as  he  relies  only  upon  Jack’s 
tricks  to  supply  interest,  and  sends  him  off  to  sea.  There  are  four¬ 
teen  more  volumes  in  the  series.  We  do  not  take  this  seriously,  but 
boys  may.  Another  story  of  this  order,  many  degrees  removed  in 
literary  merit,  although  not  so  far  in  moral  tone,  is  Pinkey  Perkins. 
One  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate.  Pinkey  and  his  friends  are 
fooled  by  a  theatrical  manager,  who  pretending  that  he  will  let  them 
appear  in  a  scene  together,  has  them  rehearse  before  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  When  the  boys  discover 
how  they  have  been  fooled,  they  vow  to  get  even  with  the  manager. 
They  remember  where  there  are  some  tickets  printed  the  year  before 
for  a  boys’  circus  which  never  materialized;  they  are  exactly  like  the 
tickets  sold  for  admission  to  the  opera  house,  so  the  boys  go  from 
house  to  house  distributing  them,  saying  they  are  complimentary  for 
that  night.  The  boys  say  to  one  another,  there  is  nothing  really 
wrong  as  the  people  they  give  them  to  are  not  able  to  buy  any  for 
themselves.  The  tickets  are  made  use  of,  the  opera  house  is  packed 
and  the  manager  is  non-plussed,  he  had  not  sold  all  the  tickets.  Upon 
investigation,  he  traces  it  to  the  boys.  There  is  nothing  he  can  do, 
so  he  accepts  the  situation  philosophically,  and  no  one  attached  any 
real  blame  to  the  boys.  The  book  is  full  of  practical  joking  used  as 
a  means  of  retaliation  for  which  the  author  excuses  the  boy,  saying  he 
is  only  human,  so  must  have  satisfaction,  and  is  ^‘just  a  boy.” 

Another  type  of  a  harmful  book  is  that  which  presents  false  ideals 
and  values  in  life,  that  the  only  happiness  and  success  in  life  lies  in 
accumulation  of  money;  that  there  are  short  cuts  to  success,  ignoring 
the  fact  ‘‘that  chance  has  less  to  do  with  success  than  forethought,  will 
and  work.”  It  is  this  greed  for  money  and  the  desire  to  “get  rich 
quick”  which  causes  so  much  corruption  in  public  life, — the  result 
of  this  greed  is  “graft.”  Stories  of  this  sort  in  paper  covers  have 
such  titles  as  “From  Messenger  Boy  to  Millionaire,”  “Fame  and 
Fortune,”  or  “Stories  of  boys  who  made  money;”  but  not  far  re¬ 
moved  as  to  theme  are  works  on  the  Alger  plan,  whose  motto  is  “be 
good  and  you’ll  be  lucky,”  mth  the  emphasis  on  lueh.  The  chief 
fault  with  these  books  is  what  might  be  called  insincerity  on  the  part 
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of  the  author.  He  says  the  boy  is  plucky,  persevering,  honest,  a 
model  in  every  way,  bound  to  rise  or  succeed  because  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  but  in  the  end  he  has  not  accumulated  enough  in  the  way  of 
worldly  wealth,  a  lucky  accident  gives  it.  He  appears  at  the  critical 
moment  to  render  a  small  service  to  a  millionaire  who  rewards  him 
by  adopting  him;  or  a  long  lost  millionaire  father  turns  up.  Of 
course,  goodness  and  honesty  get  a  reward,  but  it  comes  through  an 
outside  force,  not  through  himself,  as  the  author  says  it  does.  This  is 
the  secret  of  their  popularity  with  boys  and  girls.  One  extravagant 
expression  of  approval  came  from  a  boy  who  when  told  the  books 
were  not  in  the  library,  said,  ‘‘You  ought  to  have  them.  All  the  boys 
would  come.  Gee,  I  would  run  ten  miles  for  an  Alger  book.” 

Certainly  demoralizing  is  the  humorous  book  of  a  low  type,  which 
contains  vulgar  jokes,  practical  joking,  vulgarity  of  expression  and 
drawing;  such  books  as  Peck’s  Bad  Boy;  Max  and  Maurice,  or  juven¬ 
ile  history  in  seven  tricks;  Katzenjammer  Kids;  Foxy  Grandpa,  and 
others  of  the  comic  supplement  type  and  worse.  A  mother  said  in  a 
library  “Our  children  were  given  a  Foxy  Grandpa  book  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  we  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  counteract  its  bad 
effects.  ’  ’ 

From  the  consideration  of  the  harmful  in  the  juvenile  books,  we  turn 
to  another  and  much  larger  class,  the  mediocre ;  a  large  class  in  which 
we  recognize  different  degrees  of  mediocrity  as  we  do  different  degrees 
of  excellence.  At  the  present  day  in  judging  books  written  for  chil¬ 
dren  for  use  in  the  public  library,  we  cannot  take  the  word  literature 
in  its  narrower,  stricter  sense,  as  meaning  the  more  pol¬ 
ished  and  artistic  of  written  compositions,  but  in  its  broad¬ 
er,  more  embracing  meaning,  for  we  recognize  that  here  per¬ 
haps  more  than  elsewhere  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  world’s  literature  and  the  writing  of  books.  After  the 
school,  the  home,  the  library  and  society  in  general  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  improve  the  demand  and  supply,  when  more  minds  like  those 
which  produced  the  “Eose  and  the  Ring,”  the  “King  of  the  Golden 
River,”  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  are  writing  books  for  children,  the 
standard  can  be  raised. 

Judging  a  book  as  to  its  merits  we  consider  the  contents,  what  the 
author  has  to  say,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  how  he  says 
it,  and  having  in  mind  the  educational  and  cultural  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  giving  purpose  of  the  book  to  the  child,  we  say  that  if  it 
fails  to  reach  a  required  standard,  to  fulfil  these  purposes,  it  is  not 
excellent  but  mediocre — that  is  if  it  does  not  give  him  his  language 
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according  to  the  best  usage,  or  presents  only  what  is  commonplace, 
or  undesirable  in  thought,  interest,  motives,  ideals.  A  hook  may  fail 
as  to  expression  because  its  author  is  a  mediocre  workman,  as  to  con¬ 
tents  because  it  is  the  mediocre  work  of  a  usually  good  workman.  A 
book  which  fails  to  present  the  best  in  both  expression  and  perception 
is  entirely  mediocre,  poor,  undesirable  from  every  standopint. 

A  book  is  mediocre  because  it  is  not  good  in  form  or  expression, 
being  poorly  or  just  fairly  well  written  (not  violating  too  flagrantly 
the  law  of  good  taste  and  usage)  yet  it  is  not  always  to  be  condenmed 
as  valueless,  because  of  some  worth  in  the  contents  perhaps — ^it  has 
a  good  moral  tone,  teaches  some  good  lesson,  appeals  to  the  better 
nature,  is  a  good  picture  of  some  phase  of  life  in  a  way  to  interest 
and  benefit  a  child.  This  might  be  called  the  usable  mediocre  book, 
it  may  be  worth  while  for  some  child.  To  what  extent  and  how  this 
may  be  used  is  another  question,  depending  upon  needs,  conditions, 
and  circumstances.  To  this  class  belong  the  Henty  books — usable, 
because  of  their  historical  setting;  some  of  Tomlinson,  for  the  same 
reason;  Toby  Tyler,  for  its  real  human  interest;  Dotty  Dimple  (and 
others  like  it)  for  the  little  girl  learning  to  control  her  tongue  and 
temper;  books  on  the  order  of  Stevenson’s  ‘‘Young  Train-Dispatcher.” 

The  mediocre  as  to  contents  are  the  books  which,  while  possessing 
some  degree  of  merit  as  to  form  and  expression,  yet  reach  no  degree 
of  excellence  as  to  subject  matter;  are  only  a  recital  of  pointless, 
trivial  events  and  situations;  present  unnatural,  uninteresting  char¬ 
acters  with  poor  character  drawing,  or  none  at  all ;  show  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  and  true  in  nature  and  life;  are  characterless 
because  they  fail  to  be  a  good  picture  of  what  they  purpose  to  repre¬ 
sent.  These  books  might  be  called  the  “scarcely  worth  while.” 

Belonging  to  this  class  are  such  books  as  Mrs.  Burnett’s  “Barty 
Crusoe  and  his  man  Saturday,”  a  poor  nonsense  story,  a  borrowed 
idea  poorly  made  use  of,  (there  are  a  lot  of  other  so-called  modern 
fairy  stories  which  are  lacking  in  real  fancy,  are  only  grotesque  or 
insipid)  :  books  which  do  not  present  the  highest  ideals  of  humor  and 
conduct, — for  instance  the  boy’s  school  story  which  is  not  thoroughly 
manly  and  strong,  is  true  of  some  of  Barbour’s  (Four  in  Camp)  ; 
girl ’s  school  stories  and  stories  of  home  life  which  are  only  sentimental, 
emotional,  trivial  and  weak,  as  “A  nest  of  girls,”  by  Timlow  (a  sen¬ 
timental  weak  school  story), — ^the  “Betty  Wales”  series  (a  weak 
series  giving  a  poor  picture  of  college  life)  ;  the  home  story  with  poor 
and  unnatural  character  drawing  and  improbable  situations  like  the 
Pepper  series;  the  sentimental  story  about  children  but  not  childish 
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in  feeling  and  interest,  like  the  '‘Little  Colonel  Series.”  The  word 
series  might  almost  be  called  “hall  mark”  of  mediocrity,  for  it  will 
certainly  be  met  with  somewhere  if  not  everywhere  among  the  three 
to  twenty -three  volumes. 

The  book  which  is  mediocre  because  it  fails  to  attain  to  any  degree 
of  excellence  is  the  one  which  is  commonplace  as  to  both  form  and 
contents;  because  of  poor  expression  and  use  of  words,  crude,  trashy, 
or  sensational  wording  and  because  the  author  has  nothing  inspiring, 
or  ennobling  to  present,  cannot  create  real  men,  women  and  children, 
gives  a  poor  imitation  of  what  someone  else  has  done,  or  relies  upon 
a  succession  of  events  to  hold  his  reader,  the  characters  being  mere  pup¬ 
pets  who  perform  when  their  wire  is  pulled,  or  resorts  to  melodrama, 
making  an  appeal  only  to  the  emotions.  This  might,  or  must  be  called 
the  absolutely  mediocre.  One  type  of  this  sort  of  book  is  the 
“Motor  Boys”  series  (any  one  serving  as  a  sample  of  all  the  rest). 
The  poor  style,  crudity  of  expression,  perpetual  conversation  and 
glaring  grammatical  errors  (one  sentence  will  serve  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  “It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  as  they  were  in 
the  boat. ..  .that  they  approached  a  small  settlement.”)  would  con- 
denm  it  alone.  As  to  contents  there  is  no  portrayal  of  character,  no 
working  out  of  cause  and  effect,  no  descriptive  work,  but  knowing 
that  excitement  draws  a  crowd,  the  author  relates  one  exciting  event 
after  another,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  holds  out  a  promise  of 
a  greater  thrill  to  come,  and  in  one  book  advertises  all  the  others  in 
the  series.  There  are  many  more  of  this  kind  of  presumably  realistic 
story  which  is  so  full  of  impossible  situations  that  it  is  well  character¬ 
ized  by  one  boy’s  comment,  “Well,  they’re  not  like  the  dime  and  nickel 
novels,  they’re  real  boys  and  life,  only  no  one  could  ever  do  it.”  (He 
was'talking  about  the  Frank  Merriwell  stories  by  Standish.) 

Among  the  girls’  stories  “Dorothy  Dainty”  may  be  taken  as  one 
type  of  the  entirely  mediocre.  This  has  no  glaring  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  but  it  is  not  graceful  or  pleasing,  only  commonplace  as  to  ex¬ 
pression.  The  story  is  not  particularly  interesting  and  the  tone  is 
unpleasantly  snobbish.  The  author  is  evidently  writing  to  meet  the 
approval  of  parents  like  Mrs.  Dainty,  whose  children  are  well  dressed 
and  well  kept,  and  taught  that  clothes  and  money  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  high  and  low.  The  rich  little  girls  are  good  and  the 
poor  little  girl,  the  “little  social  outcast,”  the  author  calls  her,  is  the 
bad  one.  When  a  gold  thimble  is  lost  she  is  accused.  Not  having 
had  any  training  to  speak  of  she  is  bad  sometimes.  On  one  occasion 
she  takes  the  rich  little  girls  to  get  peaches  in  an  orchard,  saying  she 
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is  having  a  party  there;  the  farmer  discovers  them,  Nancy  escapes 
unnoticed  bv  him  and  he  is  amazed  to  see  a  lot  of  well  dressed  chil- 
dren ;  he  had  expected  to  find  a  lot  of  ragamuffins  helping  themselves. 
And  he  remarks,  ‘‘You  do  not  look  like  children  who  would  be  likely 
to  steal  peaches.”  When  told  that  Nancy  brought  them,  he  says, 
‘  ‘  But  you  don ’t  look  like  children  whose  folks  would  like  to  have  them 
play  with  a  girl  like  Nancy,”  and  each  rich  child  is  given  a  peach  and 
sent  home.  When  Mrs.  Dainty  does  befriend  Nancy,  it  is  in  a  patron¬ 
izing  way,  with  more  emphasis  upon  her  attainment  of  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies,  than  upon  the  condition  of  her  soul. 

These  are  only  a  few  books  taken  from  the  great  number  of  mediocre 
to  serve  as  types. 

Then  to  return  to  the  metaphor  of  the  child  and  the  twig,  if  the 
harmful  book  may  be  called  the  force  which  bends,  the  mediocre  book 
may  be  called  the  soil  which  provides  few  or  none  of  the  elements  most 
favorable  to  its  growth. 

Mr.  Bliss  started  the  discussion  by  requesting  information  as  to  use 
by  different  libraries  of  these  books,  asking  advice  also,  as  to  selection 
for  the  libraries  sent  out  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Lamb,  of  Braddock,  was  in  favor  of  the  mediocre  book  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  certain  ages,  as  being  merely  stepping  stones  in  their  growth. 
Mrs.  Elmendorf,  Miss  Patterson  and  Mr.  Wright  urged  the  use  of  the 
large  class  of  books,  not  classics,  but  good  in  both  form  and  material. 

Miss  Marie  H.  Milliken,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Librarjq  spoke  on 
Reading  Clubs  and  Circles,  taking  the  definitely  organized  club  as  the 
basis  for  her  discussion.  The  general  aim  is  to  develop  better  citizens 
through  more  intelligent  reading,  while  the  minor  aims  are  the 
strengthening  of  the  library  as  a  center  for  social  and  civic  work,  and 
the  meeting  of  some  problem  in  discipline,  or  the  development  of  some 
special  interest  shown  by  the  children.  Age,  sex,  and  nationality  are 
to  be  considered  in  starting  clubs,  but  definite  forms  of  organization, 
insistence  upon  parliamentary  rule  and  self-government  are  great 
helps  in  maintaining  them.  For  boys,  debating  and  current  events, 
biography  and  history  clubs  are  most  popular;  for  girls,  travel  clubs 
with  emphasis  on  the  legend  and  art  of  a  country.  Hobby  clubs  on 
stamps,  historj^  of  painting,  natural  history,  etc.,  are  often  successful. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  given  to  the  educational  section, 
and  was  attended  mainly  by  the  librarians  of  the  normal  schools. 
Prof.  0.  H.  Bakeless,  of  Bloomsburg,  read  a  paper. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  DOING  IN  TRAINING  THEIR 

STUDENTS  IN  LIBRARY  WORK  ? 

O.  H.  Bakeless,  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsbnrg- 

The  Report  on  Instruction  in  Library  administration  in  Normal 
Schools,  prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin,  and  published  and 
distributed  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  1906,  was  a 
timely  and  admirable  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  the 
ground  to  be  covered  in  this  particular. 

It  seems  to  have  made  hardly  a  ripple  upon  the  placid  surface  of 
Pennsylvania’s  complacent  educational  self-sufficiency,  ’ere  it  sank 
and  was  forgotten.  The  writer  has  found  a  trace  of  its  influence  in 
the  library  Avork  of  only  one  Normal  School  for  two  years  after  its 
issue;  and  then  a  change  of  librarians  there,  and  a  AA^ant  of  tangible 
results,  caused  the  plan  of  giving  a  course  in  library  administration 
to  be  abandoned.  The  lack  of  enthusiasm  with  AA^hich  it  Avas  received 
AA’as  not  the  fault  of  the  report,  nor  of  the  suggested  course.  It  was 
more  likely  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  school  men,  of 
AA’hat  the  library,  library  training,  and  knoAvledge  of  library  economy 
to  the  teachers  in  training,  Avould  in  a  feAV  years  do  for  the  public 
schools,  and  communities  of  our  country.  The  admirable  AA^ork  of  this 
committee  did  not  modify  the  library  AA-ork  of  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  did  not  make  a  perceptible  impression  on  the  libra¬ 
rians  of  the  State  Normal  Schools ;  or  if  it  did,  they  had  not  the  power 
to  use  it,  or  lacked  knoAAdedge,  skill,  inclination  or  initiative  in  making 
the  AA’ork  tell  in  the  training  of  prospective  teachers. 

It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  this  body  of  earnest  librarians  to  learn 
that  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  therefore  practically 
virgin  soil  for  their  efforts  at  training  the  teachers  of  a  Commonwealth, 
in  the  great  science  and  art  of  caring  for  books,  using  books,  and  help¬ 
ing  others  to  learn  to  love  and  to  use  books,  and  to  give  the.  library 
its  legitimate  place  in  the  after  school  education  of  our  2,000,000  chil¬ 
dren  gradually  going  through  the  schools.  The  right  people  with 
right  tastes  and  inclinations,  in  the  next  ten  years,  could  bring  the 
library  and  library  wmrk  to  its  OAAm  in  every  community  of  5,000  souls 
in  this  State. 

‘  ‘  The  public  librai^^  is  an  integral  part  of  our  system  of  public  and 
free  education,”  and  is  sloAAdy  but  surely  coming  to  its  oaati.  An 
intelligent  and  really  educated  people  finds  it  a  necessity.  Dr.  John 
DeAA^ey,  some  years  ago,  in  his  “School  and  Society,”  in  the  chapter 
on  “Waste  in  Education,”  speaking  of  organization  or  lack  of  it  in 
our  school  system  and  educational  forces,  says: — “This  question  (of 
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organization)  is  not  one  of  waste  of  money,  or  the  waste  of  things. 
These  matters  count,  hut  the  primar^^  waste  is  that  of  human  life,  the 
life  of  the  children  while  they  are  at  school,  and  afterward  because  of 
inadequate  and  perverted  preparation.”  He  makes  a  strong  plea  that 
has  had  its  weight  in  hurrying  the  process  of  socializing  the  schools. 
Teachers  are  more  and  more  realizing  that  the  ‘  ‘  greatest  waste  in  edu¬ 
cation  lies  right  in  the  fact  that  the  school  processes  are  one  thing, 
and  life  processes  another,  hence  the  children ’s  inability  to  utilize  the 
experience  they  get  outside  of  school  in  any  free  way  within  the 
school.  ’  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  he  fails  to  learn  the  use  of  his  school  room  tools, 
books, — in  such  a  way  that  they  become  his  greatest  theoretical  helps 
after  school  days  are  over,  throughout  the  years  of  a  useful,  growing, 
industrial  or  productive  life.  Teachers  are  in  a  measure,  blind  guides. 
The  book  world,  the  machinery  of  his  profession,  are  an  unknown 
storehouse  to  him;  and  he  is  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  pupils 
for  a  want  of  this  knowledge.  Dr.  Dewey,  with  the  vision  of  a  seer, 
clearly  sets  forth  the  possibilities  of  unification  of  our  uncoordinated 
and  antagonistic  systems  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university ;  the  home  with  the  school,  and  the  school  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  business  life ;  the  school  with  the  great  outdoor  world,  through 
the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  hill-top  and  meadows; 
of  the  school  with  the  university  and  technical  schools,  finally  leading 
to  a  life  work,  with  an  equipment  that  is  worth  while.  And  then  at¬ 
taining  the  height  of  inspiration  in  his  theme,  he  places  the  library 
and  museum  in  the  center  of  the  entire  system  of  man’s  development, 
as  the  stronghold  of  theory,  and  builds  upon  its  four  corners  as  cita¬ 
dels  of  practical  strength,  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  the  farm,  the 
shop,  and  the  mill,  the  laboratory,  the  studio;  that  is,  the  school-boys’ 
recitation-room  from  start  to  finish  must  be  half  in  the  practical 
work-a-day  world  with  its  din  and  joy  of  production,  and  half  in  the 
domain  of  theory  symbolized  by  the  library  and  the  museum ;  the  stu¬ 
dent  all  along  the  pleasant  scholastic  way,  studying  and  doing,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  insure  his  development.  The  library  becomes  a  great  intellectual 
tool-house ;  the  librarian  a  co-worker  with  the  teacher,  who  is  properly 
trained  to  work  with  her  in  the  greater  field  of  education  which  his 
text-book-holden  eyes  have  not  permitted  him  to  find  and  appreciate. 

The  teacher  must  know  life;  the  teacher  must  know  the  child;  the 
teacher  must  know  books  as  mute  helpers  in  his  profession,  if  he 
would  guide  safely  his  student  through  the  jungle  of  theory,  to  the 
heights  of  an  intelligent  life  of  usefulness;  a  life  of  constantly  increas- 
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ing  effectiveness.  The  teacher  must  live  close  to  the  librarian,  (and 
the  librarian  must  respect  the  honest  efforts  of  the  teacher)  to  rise  to 
the  greater  outlook  of  his  profession.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
work  attempted  in  most  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States  will  fully 
appreciate  the  significance  of  a  plea  for  time  to  do  additional  work. 
The  teacher,  in  fact  in  all  schools,  is  burdened  with  about  all  the  de¬ 
mands  the  family,  the  church,  the  industrial  world,  and  the  State  can 
by  hook  or  crook,  force  upon  him. 

A  brilliantly  vivacious  little  librarian,  and  one  gifted  with  loquac¬ 
ity,  too, — and  many  of  them  are, — said  to  the  writer  some  years  ago 
in  a  confidential  moment:  “Do  you  know,  we  librarians  dread  the 
average  pedagogue  more  than  any  species  of  the  genus  homo  with 
whom  we  deal  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,  really,  why  is  it?”  “Well,  you  see,  they  are  so  superior,  so 
sophisticated,  and  self-satisfied  in  their  knowledge  of  shreds  and 
patches,  that  we  in  our  efforts  to  help  them  to  greater  things,  are 
overwhelmed.” 

Then,  teachers,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  well  to  mend,  to  broaden.  But, 
librarians,  while  you  are  delightful  co-workers  when  you  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  know  your  business;  when  you  don’t,  your  icebergs  of 
classified  form  and  your  freezing  superiority  are  even  more  chilling 
and  discouraging  than  our  “shreds  and  patches.” 

A  sympathetic,  fraternal  enthusiastic  spirit,  that  forgets  to  be 
learned  in  being  useful,  is  far  better. 

But,  to  the  subject,  you  say ;  and  begin  to  suspect  that  like  ‘  ‘  The 
Tale  of  the  Bowl”  in  the  jungles  of  childhood,  there  is  little  to  tell. 
Or  like  Irving’s  Dutchman,  who  ran  two  miles  to  get  up  momentum 
to  jump  the  brook,  then  sat  down  to  rest  before  he  took  his  leap,  you 
fear  your  present  speaker  has  not  the  courage  to  take  the  jump. 
Not  so. 

When  jmur  program  committee  assigned  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
the  following  circular  letter,  with  a  brief  questionaire  was  sent  out  to 
the  thirteen  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  one  city 
Normal  School,  and  to  one  city  training  class,  in  all  fifteen  letters : 

Bloomsburg,  Pa._,  Sept.  5,  1911. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  State  Library 
Association  in  October. 

I  wish  to  ascertain  and  formulate  what  the  State  Normal  Schools 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  training  their  students  in  the  use  of  books 
and  the  care  of  libraries,  the  shaping  of  courses  of  reading,  club  work, 
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story  work,  etc.  Will  you  kindly  aid  me  in  this  by  having  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  answered  and  returned  to  me  as  promptly  as  possible. 

If  done  at  once,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  my  task,  and  put  me 
under  great  obligations  to  you. 

Cordially  yours, 

0.  H.  Bakeless. 

1.  Number  of  volumes  in  your  school  library  ? . 

2.  Have  you  a  trained  Librarian — where  trained? . 


3.  (a)  Have  you  a  definitely  planned  course  in  Library  Administration 

as  suggested  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee’s  report  of  1906? . 

(b)  If  so  briefiy  outline  the  course . 

(c)  How  many  hours  devoted  to  the  course? . . 

(d)  How  much  practice  work  in  the  library  for  each  period  of 

class  instruction  ?  . . 

4.  If  any  other  instruction  than  the  above,  kindly  state  its  nature? 

5.  (a)  What  effect  has  this  library  instruction  upon  the  scholastic 

work  ?  . 

(b)  What  effect  upon  the  interest  in  books  and  reading? . 


6.  What  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  acquainting  students  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading?  . 

Story  telling  ? . . 

General  care  and  repair  of  books?  . 

7.  (a)  To  what  extent  do  the  various  heads  of  the  departments  use 

the  library  in  their  class  work  ? . 

(b)  How  use  it  effectively  with  large  classes? . 

Glad  to  receive  any  comments  and  suggestions. 

Kindly  send  any  literature  you  may  have  published,  outlines, 
courses,  booklets,  etc.,  that  may  help  me  form  an  estimate  of  work  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  way  of  making  your  library  more  useful,  or  educating 
the  student  in  the  formation  and  wise  use  of  small  school  libraries, 
the  selecting,  care  and  use  of  books. 

Of  those  receiving  this  letter,  all  but  two  responded  promptly ;  and 
frankly  stated  conditions,  methods,  and  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  tabulate  in  a  hurried  way,  the  data 
thus  gained;  and  from  the  data  make  a  few  deductions  logically  per¬ 
missible.  The  work  of  necessity  must  be  general,  and  no  schools  are 
mentioned  by  name,  that  there  may  be  no  injustice  done  any,  and  that 
the  courtesy  of  those  so  kindly  helping  in  this  work  be  not  in  any  way 
abused. 
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All  schools  heard  from  have  libraries,  ranging  from  4,500  volumes 
to  18,000  volumes.  The  aggregate  is  114,107  volumes,  giving  an 
average  of  about  8,776  volumes.  This  is  a  little  large  owing  to  the 
fact  that  several  of  those  reporting  gave  an  estimate  including  public 
documents. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  averaging  possibly  6,000  volumes  per 
library.  Five  schools  have  evidently  given  definite  figures  from  their 
shelf-lists,  others  are  only  estimates.  Six  of  these  libraries  have  been 
visited  by  the  writer,  and  are  found  to  be  well  selected,  well  cared-for 
collections,  and  in  the  main,  well  used  by  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

Of  the  schools  reporting,  all  have  librarians  except  two,  both  of 
which  are  planning  to  extend  the  work.  The  librarians  all  report  some 
training  in  accredited  schools,  except  one ;  eight  report  as  graduates 
representing  the  following  schools :  3,  Albany ;  2,  Chautauqua ;  1, 
Drexel;  1,  Ann  Arbor;  1,  Western  Reserve;  and  1,  Simmons  College. 
Three  are  not  graduates,  but  persons  of  some  training  and  much  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  With  this  equipment  as  to  librarians,  training,  and 
books,  we  now  look  for  results  in  the  light  of  standards  set  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  1906,  referred  to  before ;  namely,  as  to  what  is  being  done  in 
the  way  of  instructing  the  great  stream  of  prospective  teachers  con¬ 
stantly  graduating  from  these  schools:  1.  In  the  place,  value  and 
growth  of  libraries.  2.  In  the  library’s  relation  to  the  schools.  3.  In 
the  use  of  books;  especially  of  reference  books.  4.  As  to  the  school 
library  room,  its  furniture  and  care.  5.  The  selecting  and  ordering 
of  books.  6.  Children’s  books  and  reading.  7.  Receiving,  cataloguing 
and  classifying  of  books.  8.  On  class  numbers,  shelf-lists  and  loan 
sj^stem.  9.  On  care  of  books,  binding,  etc.  The  time  and  method  for 
conducting  the  courses  determined  more  or  less  by  the  condition  of  the 
school,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  one  in  charge.  All  this  to  a  teacher, 
and  in  fact  to  any  one  who  aims  to  grow  in  after  school  life  becomes 
a  very  important  matter.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  to  the  teacher  in 
establishing  school  libraries,  would  be  most  useful. 

Of  these  schools  reporting;  eight,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Have 
you  a  definitely  planned  course  in  Library"  Administration  as  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee’s  report  of  1906?”  answered  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.  One  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  but  with  no  data  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  anything  worth  while  was  done.  Two  answer  as  doing 
practical  work,  and  give  evidence  of  bona  fide  work.  One  other  sends 
evidence  of  excellent  use  of  libraries  in  connection  with  class  work. 

A  fourth  sends  a  partially  abandoned  course.  The  promises  on  the 
part  of  most  as  to  what  will  be  hereafter,  are  loud  and  prolonged,  and 
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the  plea  of  heavy  programmes,  overworked  students,  and  lack  of 
time  are  strongly  urged  as  a  reason  for  neglect.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  crowded  courses  and  impossible  demands  of  the  usual  Normal 
Schools,  can  readily  sympathize  with  those  protesting. 

ABSTRACT  OF  COURSES. 

Of  the  courses  sent  in,  the  following  are  the  most  striking  features: 

The  first  bases  work  on  the  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee,  puts 
a  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  its  students,  giving  the  library  rules,  the 
Dewey  system  of  classification  abridged;  and  by  a  series  of  brief  lec¬ 
tures  and  practical  work  in  the  library,  shelf  work,  reference  work, 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  card  catalogue,  with  leaflets  on  books  and 
reading,  sends  the  half  formed  fledgeling  teachers  out  to  the  great 
world  almost  helpless  in  arousing  library  interest  or  enthusiasm. 

The  next  course,  the  fullest  and  most  complete  received,  is  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  permission  of  the  librarian  who  is  using  it,  with  accom¬ 
panying  diagrams  and  exercises  prepared  by  her. 

LIBRARY  COURSE  (As  used  by  one  Librarian). 

“Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  note  book, — a  loose  leaf  book 
of  definite  style,  now  being  required.  All  notes,  practice  work,  and 
outlines,  are  placed  in  the  book ;  each  item  being  checked,  and  an 

absolute  requirement  made  as  to  the  completeness  of  each  book . 

The  practice  sheets  are  individual  ones,  each  student’s  differing  from 
the  others,  except  in  outline;  this  seemed  difficult  to  manage  at  first, 
but  by  using  carbon  paper,  w^e  now  prepare  for  several  classes  at  once. 

DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

“(1).  Ten  main  classes  given,  and  pupils  required  to  find  two 
books  from  each  class, — each  member  handing  in  list. — Main  sub¬ 
divisions  of  systems  given. 

“  (2).  Book  numbers. — Books  are  examined,  numbers  explained,  and 
list  of  illustrative  books  copied. 

“  (3).  Location  of  books. — Floor  plan  given.  Students  required  to 
make  list  of  tAVO  books  from  each  case,  key  to  floor  plan  made. — Prac¬ 
tice  sheet  on  finding  books  given. 

“  (4).  Card  catalogue. — Explanation  of  use.  Sample  cards  copied. 
— ^Practice  sheet  on  use. 

“(5).  Books. — Talk  on  binding,  care  of  books,  examination  of 
parts,  etc.  Practice  sheet  on  use  of  parts. 
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‘‘(6).  Magazines. — Practice  given  on  examination.  Magazine  in¬ 
dexes  shown,  explained. — Practice  sheet  on  use  given. 

“(7).  Reference  books. — Books  shown,  list  made. — Practice  sheet 
given. 

‘‘(8).  Selection  of  books. — Talk  on  guides  in  book  selection. — List 
of  authorities  written.  Practice  sheet  on  selection. 

“  (9).  Children’s  Books. — Talk  and  general  discussion  of  children’s 
books. — Outlines  written  summing  up  general  lines  of  discussion,  each 
member  of  class  reports  orally  on  one  hook,  and  hands  in  written  re¬ 
port  on  ten ;  each  of  the  ten  representing  a  different  class  of  book,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  novel,  science,  etc. 

‘‘(10).  Reading  list. — The  sources  for  finding  material  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Each  student  chooses  a  topic  and  makes  a  reading  list  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  resources  of  the  library  on  that  subject.  These  lists  are 
kept  for  reference  use,  and  part  of  the  work  consists  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment.  At  times,  other  requirements  are  made,  differing  with  terms; 
there  is  always  some  work  in  reading  articles  along  bibliographical 
lines,  perhaps  two  for  each  student.  Address  on  the  use  of  libraries ; 
and  article  on  old  books,  some  of  the  N.  E.  A.  articles,  etc.  (We  have 
followed  somewhat  closely  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Course.)  Generally, 
special  work  is  given  to  all  new  users  of  the  library.  Increased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  students  is  noticed  here  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and 
interest  in  books  greatly  accelerated.  Some  instructions  in  story  tell¬ 
ing  as  to  value  and  method  given  with  instructions  in  juvenile  liter¬ 
ature.  Heads  of  departments  are  not  uniformly  enthusiastic  users  of 
library  in  their  work.  The  Literature  Department  the  best  user  and 
helper  in  the  work.  Large  classes  in  reference  work  are  assigned  dif¬ 
ferent  tasks,  or  directed  in  small  groups  in  research  work.  ’  ’ 

The  time  devoted  to  this  course  was  given  as  forty  recitation  per¬ 
iods  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  Judging  from  samples  of  work  sent  in, 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  in  after  life,  this  training  would  count 
for  far  more  than  the  same  amount  of  additional  time  spent  on 
imaginary  quantities,  “gerund  grinding,”  scientific  vagaries,  or  psy¬ 
chological  hair-splitting, — especially  at  the  stage  of  development  of 
those  taking  the  course. 

Another  school  sent  a  neat  little  pamphlet,  full  of  helpful  matter, 
called  ‘  ‘  Library  Lessons,  ’  ’  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  each  student 
as  a  helpful  guide  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  librarian.  The 
“Lessons”  give  the  aim  of  the  library  briefly,  instructions  on  finding 
books,  and  a  well  arranged  and  well  selected  list  of  children’s  books. 
(Also,  on  the  make-up  of  books,  magazines  and  their  use,  and  the  use 
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of  reference  books.)  AYith  this  as  a  basis,  about  twenty-four  hours 
are  given  to  the  subject.  Librarian  and  critic  teachers  work  together 
to  accomplish  the  result.  One  period  of  actual  practice  work  in  the 
library  is  given  for  each  period  of  lecture  or  class  work.  For  refer¬ 
ence  work,  classes  are  divided  into  groups,  to  come  at  different  times. 
Story-telling  is  given  entirely  by  practice.  The  science  department 
is  reported  to  be  most  effective  in  the  use  of  reference  work. 

The  third  school  reports  only  a  partial  course :  gives  instructions  in 
the  use  of  catalogues,  in  the  use  of  reference  books,  etc. — but  a  very 
limited  amount  of  time.  Heads  of  departments  give  instructions  to 
some  extent  in  their  own  lines.  Special  work  on  story-telling,  descrip¬ 
tions,  etc.  What  is  done  in  library  work  found  very  helpful  for  the 
student.  The  material  sent  by  this  librarian  was  verj^  interesting  and 
suggestive  as  to  the  methods  of  reference  work.  It  included  type¬ 
written  sheets  as  helps  to  a  knowledge  of  classification ;  topics  and  ref¬ 
erences  worked  out  for  Greek  history  work;  a  suggestive  outline  on 
‘‘The  Story  in  the  School,”  with  lists  of  books  and  stories  as  an  aid 
to  pupil  teachers;  also  topical  work  and  references  on  United  States 
History,  that  evidently  would  be  most  effective  in  bringing  class-room 
results.  Everything  sent  by  this  Library^  indicated  efficient  and  in¬ 
telligent  work,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  the  class-room  and  pupil 
teacher  into  close  relation  with  the  library". 

With  so  few  schools  planning  to  aid  the  out-going  teachers  in  this 
respect,  we  are  led  to  ask:  Are  the  Normal  School  Libraries  less  effi¬ 
cient  than  those  of  other  schools  in  aiding  students  to  appreciate  the 
place  of  the  library  in  education  ? 

Surely  more  than  four  schools  should  be  at  work  on  this  great  move¬ 
ment  of  bringing  the  schools  and  libraries  together  through  the  teach¬ 
er  ’s  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  library  and  its  function  in  relation 
to  the  school  and  after  school  development  of  our  yoimg  people. 

It  is  the  writer’s  judgment  that:  (1)  Time  can  be  found  for  this 
work  easily  by  the  various  departments  recognizing  its  importance  to 
the  students  now,  and  in  their  after  professional  life ;  and  then  cutting 
wisely  on  the  non-essentials  of  courses  and  subject  matter,  and  putting 
more  stress  on  the  quality  of  work  done,  habits  of  study  formed,  and 
the  development  of  alert  students  ready  to  take  the  initiative — in 
other  words,  aiming  for  after-school  and  fife-long  students,  instead  of 
those  having  little  more  ambition  than  a  desire  to  pass  the  course 
pursued.  (2)  Our  board  of  principals  must  be  led  to  a  recognition 
of  this  important  work,  and  take  the  initiative  in  planning  for  it,  and 
launching  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
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(3)  This  association  must  urge  upon  each  school  as  a  standard  and 
basis  for  this  training  the  report  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  or  one  fully  as  satisfactory  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

(4)  The  librarians  of  these  schools  must  be  ready,  wisely  to  take  the 
initiative  in  adopting  a  course,  blazing  the  way,  educating  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  themselves  if  they  lack  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
the  library  in  their  work ;  and  co-operate  gladly  with  them  where  they 
have  learned  the  wise  use  of  the  library  as  a  work-shop.  It  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped  that  the  library  as  a  book-mausoleum  is  an  idea  never 
to  be  revived. 

(5)  The  work  should  begin  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible  and  be 
progressive  until  all  has  been  done  that  is  essential  to  have  the  teach- 
ers-in-training  able  to  advance  themselves  intelligently  in  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

(6)  The  Free  Library  Commission  of  the  State  made  a  beginning 
of  helping  this  work  some  years  ago.  Other  conditions,  probably  still 
more  pressing  crowded  it  out.  There  are  now  on  the  State  Library 
force,  aggressive,  able  workers,  Avho  might  be  well  asked  to  supervise 
this  work  by  those  in  charge  of  the  educational  work.  One  tour 
planned  taking  the  seven  eastern  schools,  and  another  taking  the  six 
western  schools,  would  bind  all  this  work  under  wise,  trained  super¬ 
vision,  which  would  be  an  ideal  condition,  if  the  school  authorities 
would  permit  the  innovation.  The  traveling  library  system  and  its 
function,  should  be  carefully  explained  to  the  students,  and  library 
laws  made  familiar,  that  they  as  teachers  may  help  the  communities  to 
their  privileges  in  these  respects. 

This  work,  of  preparation  of  teachers  for  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  library,  must  be  done,  if  the  libraries  and  the  public  schools  ever 
work  together  effectively;  if  library  service  in  Pennsylvania  ever  be¬ 
comes  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  librarian  and  the  teacher  must  unite  in  appreciation  of  each 
other,  and  each  other’s  work,  if  ever  we  build  up  a  system  of  education 
and  development  that  is  life-long,  rather  than  that  which  extends  only 
through  the  period  of •  adolescence. 

AVe  fain  would  add,  in  closing,  that  for  the  teacher  to  fail  in  his 
passing  grades  in  libraiy  economy,  my  dear  librarians,  is  no  greater 
crime  than  for  our  enthusiastic  librarians  to  forget  to  study  the  school 
system,  the  courses  of  study,  the  latest  scientific  trend  of  education, 
the  hopes,  ambition  and  limitations,  of  principals,  teachers  and  pupils. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  John  Dewey’s  ideals,  referred  to  above,  may  be 
realized  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  public  library  may  become  the 
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center  of  the  educational  system  in  every  community  and  that  this  may 
materialize  by  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  Keystone  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Discussion  followed  and  a  committee  of  three,  chairman,  Miss 
McCarns,  was  requested  to  draw  up  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the 
K.  S.  L.  A.  for  use  in  the  State. 

The  Friday  evening  session  had  for  the  general  topic,  The  Town 
Library  and  the  Rural  Population.  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  Assistant  in 
Agricultural  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Rural  Education,  illus¬ 
trating  at  the  close,  with  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon,  the  points  dis¬ 
cussed.  He  spoke  of  the  lack  of  the  present  day  country  school  in 
supplying  the  essentials  for  the  education  of  the  country  boy  and  girl. 
The  boy  should  know’  the  principles  of  farming  and  of  rural  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  the  girl  something  about  domestic  economy  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  Education  for  country  life  should  aid  in  making  the  country 
more  satisfactory  and  enjoyable  to  live  in,  and  encourage  a  desire  for 
better  roads,  houses  and  churches.  The  improvement  of  the  country 
school  will  be  done  by  consolidating  the  smaller  schools  into  larger 
and  more  attractive  ones,  by  improving  the  teaching  force,  and  by  en¬ 
riching  the  course  of  study,  making  it  more  closely  related  to  the  life 
of  the  farmer.  The  lantern  slides  show^ed  out-door  study  classes,  les¬ 
sons  in  seed  germination,  seed  tests,  soils,  exhibits,  etc. 

In  the  general  discussion,  Mr.  Bliss  described  several  small  libraries 
in  Pennsylvania  located  in  country  schools  and  farm  houses.  Miss 
Pox  and  Miss  True  spoke  of  the  w^ork  as  carried  on  in  Foxburg.  Mr. 
Lane  spoke  of  the  lists,  free  and  otherwise,  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  urged  the  possession  by  every 
librarian  of  Circular  94,  and  acquiring  of  the  contents  listed. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  0.  R. 
How^ard  Thomson,  of  Williamsport. 

A  NORMAL  LIBRARY  BUDGET  AND  ITS  UNITS  OF  EXPENSE. 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  James  V.  Brown  Library,  Williamsport. 

It  is  reported  by  Alexander  Dumas  that  when  Marie  Antoinette  ap¬ 
proached  Colbert,  the  French  Superintendent  of  Finance,  with  a  hard 
proposition,  he  replied,  ‘‘Madam,  if  what  you  desire  is  difficult,  it  is 
already  done :  if  it  is  impossible,  it  will  soon  be  accomplished.  ’  ’  This 
time-serving  attitude  of  the  French  statesman,  face  to  face  wdth  the 
powders  that  be,  is,  I  am  afraid,  the  one  assumed  by  nearly  all  Libra- 
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rians  when  Boards  discuss  budgets :  the  difficult  is  accepted  as  normal ; 
the  impossible  as  attainable  by  effort. 

I  doubt  if  our  library  budgets  are  budgets  at  all.  Originally  the 
word  implied  a  scheme  of  receipts  and  expenditures  adequate  to  the 
administration  and  development  of  the  country  for  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed.  If  adequacy  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  we  shall 
hesitate  to  dignify  our  annual  “estimates”  by  such  a  term;  rather 
stigmatizing  them  as  “apportionments  of  income,  the  amounts  of 
which,  instead  of  being  proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  certain  com¬ 
munities,  are  purely  adventitious.” 

The  younger  of  our  library  journals  has  adopted  as  its  motto,  ‘  ‘  The 
library  is  an  integral  part  of  public  education,”  but  our  libraries  are 
not  “budgeted”  as  though  it  were.  Every  school  is  compelled  to  fur¬ 
nish  instruction  to  every  child  under  a  certain  age  in  an  assigned  terri¬ 
tory  :  libraries  are  not  put  in  position  to  furnish  books  to  all  the  pop¬ 
ulation — they  are  told  to  furnish  as  many  books  as  their  haphazard 
funds  permit,  to  as  many  readers  as  they  happen  to  attract. 

No  fixed  relation  between  expenditure  and  volumes  circulated  has 
been  recognized.  In  the  list  of  the  110  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
circulating  over  100,000  volumes,  annually,  compiled  by  Mr.  Bost- 
wick  in  his  “American  Public  Library,”  the  expenditure,  per  100,000 
volumes  circulated,  varies  from,  roughly  speaking,  $5,000  to  $25,000, 
a  difference  of  80%.  No  reasonably  uniform  proportion  between  pop¬ 
ulation  served  and  volumes  circulated  has  been  attained ;  in  the  list  of 
large  libraries  compiled  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  the  per 
capita  circulation  varies  from  3.99  in  Cleveland,  to  .92  in  Chicago,  a 
difference  of  over  75%.  The  discrepancy  between  the  receipts  of 
various  libraries  as  proportioned  to  the  population  they  are  intended 
to  serve  is  equally  astounding.  Of  cities  of  over  100,000  population, 
Chicago’s  per  capita  receipts  from  taxes  is  12  cents;  Philadelphia’s, 
15  cents;  New  York’s,  23  cents;  Pittsburgh’s,  56  cents,  and  Seattle’s, 
61  cents;  again  the  variation  is  80%,  Brookline,  Mass.,  that  has  but 
27,000  population,  appropriates  84  cents.  In  this  State  the  library  of 
Philadelphia  receives  from  the  city  less  money  to  serve  nearly  2,000,- 
000  than  does  that  of  Pittsburgh,  which  serves  but  little  over  500,000, 
a  difference  of  75%.  The  conditions  in  endowed  libraries  are 
equally  chaotic.  Of  the  four  endowed  libraries,  which  operate 
practically  on  their  endowments,  and  which  circulate  100,000 
volumes  annually,  the  Pratt  Library  and  the  Osterhout  Library  do  not 
make  public  their  expense  figures,  while  Williamsport  shows  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  25  cents  per  capita  and  the  Rosenberg  Library  of  60  cents. 
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I  omit  the  three  or  four  libraries  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  because 
they  also  operate  clubs  for  workingmen,  educational  classes,  etc.,  which 
places  them  practically  in  a  class  of  their  own.  The  Bosler  Library, 
a  small  one  at  Carlisle,  receives  about  12  cents.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  do¬ 
nating  buildings,  has,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  endeavored  to  standardize 
the  annual  expenditure  at  10%  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  How  does 
it  work  out?  No  more  satisfactorily.  Tacoma  (Washington)  is  build¬ 
ing  branches  of  wood  Avith  shelving  for  8,000  to  10,000  volumes  for 
$5,000,  including  furniture  and  equipment.  On  a  ten  per  cent  basis 
each  such  branch  would  receive  but  $500  a  year.  Mr.  Tilton,  the 
architect,  figuring  on  more  permanent  material,  states  that  a  building 
should  cost  not  more  than  $2.00  for  each  volume  it  is  to  hold.  As  of 
the  44  libraries  circulating  in  1908,  between  100,000  and  150,000  vol¬ 
umes,  19,  or  nearly  50%,  had  under  30,000  volumes,  and  as  a  building 
sufficient  to  hold  them  erected  at  $2.00  a  volume  would  on  the  10% 
basis  receive  but  $6,000,  I  suggest,  when  building,  the  use  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  or  the  erection  of  lots  of  stacks,  to  increase  the  cost. 

It  is — speaking  as  an  observer  of  social  conditions — this  extraor¬ 
dinary  absence  of  uniformity  in  library  expenditure  that  makes  it  so 
difficult  for  most  libraries  to  persuade  the  authorities  to  put  them  on  a 
reasonable  basis.  In  the  matter  of  starting  libraries  anybody  is  priv¬ 
ileged  to  do  anything,  and  the  more  inadequate  the  performance  the 
more  is  the  approbation  expected.  Most  of  us  know  of  a  library, 
named  after  an  individual,  recently  established  in  a  city  of  almost 
50,000  inhabitants,  with  an  endowment  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
Such  things  should  be  made  by  law  as  impossible  as  the  establishment 
of  a  school  system  capable  of  instructing  but  10%  of  the  children. 

The  inadequacy  of  more  than  half  of  our  public  libraries  is  the 
cause  of  the  slight  esteem  in  Avhich  they  are  generally  held  by  business 
men  and  taxpayers.  If  the  business  man,  the  mechanic,  the  seam¬ 
stress,  the  cook,  the  bookkeeper,  the  engineer,  the  contractor  and  the 
minister,  find  that  despite  the  fact  that  their  toAA^n  or  city  has  an  or¬ 
nate  library  building,  they  must  still  buy  two-thirds  of  the  books  they 
wish  to  consult  themselves,  are  they  to  be  blamed  for  regarding  the 
library  as  an  institution  devoted  to  the  giving  out  of  picture  books  to 
children  and  novels  to  women  ?  Are  they  to  be  censured  for  regarding 
the  library  not  as  an  integral  part  of  education  but  as  a  luxury;  a 
thing  whose  necessity  if  greater  than  that  of  a  toAvn  band  is  less  than 
that  of  cement  walks  in  the  town  green  ? 

If  I  am  sufficiently  iconoclastic  to  refuse  to  be  grateful  in  the  minut¬ 
est  degree  for  the  establishment  of  inadequate  libraries,  whether  tax- 
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supported  or  endowed,  and  believe  such  things  should  be  deprecated 
by  members  of  the  profession  and  fought  by  State  Commissions,  I  am 
sufficiently  honest  to  admit  that  part  of  the  trouble  is  of  our  own 
making.  Dr.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eesearch, 
who  addressed  this  association  last  year,  was  correct  when  he  intimated 
that  as  a  profession  we  are  weak  on  figures  and  not  clear  in  accounts. 
It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  laymen  to  demand  that  a  librarian  should 
be  able  to  state  what  a  library  adequate  to  any  given  community  should  ^ 
cost;  and  be  able  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  exposition  of  the  necessity 
of  the  various  units  of  cost  that  make  up  the  total.  Do  we  do  this  in 
practice?  I  am  afraid  most  of  us  rely  on  vague  statements,  like, 
“Well,  such  and  such  a  library  spends  such  and  such  a  sum;”  but 
what  it  really  costs  to  lend  a  volume  or  to  catalogue  a  volume  we  don ’t 
know.  If  we  are  asked  what  proportion  of  our  income  should  be  spent 
on  books,  we  answer,  “all  that  is  left  after  paying  other  expenses,” 
which  is  really  sound  wisdom  though  it  does  not  sound  like  it. 

Library  Boards  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  business  men,  and 
we  should  put  our  propositions  to  them  in  a  reasonably  business  like 
way.  A  manufacturer  insists  on  knowing  the  cost  units  entering 
into  the  production  of  his  output,  and  an  engineer  can  tell  pretty 
closely  what  horse  power  a  motor  of  any  given  value  can  be  made  to 
develop.  When  Boards  or  Coimeils  tell  us  what  sum  they  will  give 
we  should  be  able  to  tell  them  what  results  will  be  obtained.  The  em¬ 
pirical  method  should  be  out  of  date. 

Let  me  take  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  a  city  council  of  a  city 
of  30,000  or  35,000  inhabitants,  asked  me  what  a  good,  adequate,  well- 
administered  library  should  cost  them  a  year,  and  that  after  I  told 
them  $10,000,  or  $11,000  to  $12,000,  they  questioned  my  estimate,  could 
I  demonstrate  in  an  ordinary  business  way,  that  my  figures  were  cor¬ 
rect  ?  I  think  I  could  if  they  would  bear  in  mind  that  I  was  figuring 
on  an  ordinary  circulating  library  fairly  well  stocked  when  opened 
and  not  expected  to  build  up  costly  special  collections;  and  if  they 
would  agree  to  the  single  premise  that  the  home  use  of  books  should  be 
at  least  three  times  the  number  of  the  population.  There  must  be 
some  standard  of  service  on  which  to  figure;  and  though  reference 
work  is  quite  as,  if  not  more,  important  than  circulation  work,  as  the 
average  town  wants  a  circulating  library,  circulation  is  the  best  basis 
on  which  to  figure.  This  per  capita  figure  of  three  is  of  necessity  an 
arbitrary  one,  but  nearly  all  libraries  that  are  to-day  accounted  well 
administered  come  near  it,  while  before  the  end  of  the  present  decade 
the  figure  is  certain  to  be  four  or  over.  Libraries  that  fall  short,  gen- 
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erally  do  so  because  of  obviously  inadequate  funds;  those  that  much 
exceed  it  do  so  because  of  obviously  large  funds.  Statistics  show  it  is 
easier  to  obtain  a  large  per  capita  circulation  in  a  small  than  in  a 
large  city,  and  as  New  York  obtains  a  figure  of  2.64,  we  cannot  con¬ 
sider  a  figure  of  three  as  above  normal. 

In  this  attempt  to  figure  the  normal  proportion  of  the  various  units 
of  library  expenditure  I  have  selected  one  circulating  100,000  vol¬ 
umes,  because,  not  only  31%  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  contained  in  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants,  but  also  because  such 
a  use  enables  us  to  figure  on  the  number  of  books  that  will  wear  out. 
This  we  cannot  do,  accurately,  with  much  smaller  libraries.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  for  instance  that  in  a  community  of  500  persons,  even  novels,  if 
they  were  such  as  “Alice  for  short,”  could  never  obtain  sufficient 
readers  to  wear  them  out. 

Now  for  an  average  library  for  a  city  of  35,000  persons  are  there 
any  expenses  so  obviously  unaffected  by  the  fluctuations  of  its  use 
that  business  men  would  consent  to  term  them  “fixed  charges”?  If 
there  are  let  us  segregate  them,  and  the  problem  will  be  simpler. 

The  first  thing  is  the  building.  Whether  it  cost  much  or  little,  after 
it  is  once  built,  it  must  be  kept  in  repair,  lighted  and  heated.  And 
the  cost  of  lighting  and  heating  any  building  will  be  the  same  whether 
the  persons  who  enter  it  in  a  day  number  20  or  1,000.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  if  books  are  upon  shelves  in  rooms  to  which  visitors  have 
.  access,  the  minimum  staff  sufficient  to  police  them  must  equal  the 
number  of  rooms  open  to  visitors.  This  minimum  is  the  same  whether 
the  number  of  visitors  in  any  one  of  the  rooms  is  two  or  fifty.  Further, 
the  working  day  for  libraries  being  but  about  eight  hours,  if  the  rooms 
are  open  twelve  hours  a  day,  it  is  apparent  that  the  minimum  staff 
or  police  force  must  equal  the  number  of  rooms  to  be  policed,  multi¬ 
plied  by  one  and  one-half.  In  practice  most  libraries  employ  a  force 
equal  to  double  the  number  of  rooms  to  be  policed  and  during  the  three 
or  four  hours  that  the  day  and  evening  forces  overlap,  employ  half  the 
staff  on  such  work  as  they  cannot  do  while  ‘  ‘  policing,  ’  ’  or  overseeing, 
the  rooms  in  their  charge — such  work  as  cataloguing,  ordering,  corre¬ 
spondence,  sending  of  notices,  etc.,  etc. 

The  number  of  rooms  in  a  building  will  control  the  number  required 
to  police  it.  The  single  rectangle,  the  cheapest  form  to  oversee,  is  not 
suitable  for  anything  but  a  branch,  as  a  circulation  of  100,000  a  year, 
means  an  average  daily  number  of  visitors  of  between  300  and  400, 
and  their  moving  about,  charging,  selecting  and  returning  books  makes 
sufficient  noise  to  be  inimical  to  serious  study ;  hence  this  supposititious 
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library  must  have  a  reference  room.  Children  make  more  noise  than 
adults,  and  more  conversation  between  them  and  attendants  is  neces¬ 
sary  than  between  the  latter  and  adults.  A  corner  partitioned  off  is 
only  a  makeshift,  hence  unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  an  admitted 
makeshift  we  must  add  to  our  library  a  children’s  room.  That  makes 
three  rooms  (lunch,  staff,  stacks,  etc.,  being  eliminated  from  this 
part  of  the  discussion  as  they  are  not  open  to  the  public) .  That  there 
are  libraries  doing  good  work  with  less  than  those  rooms  merely  proves 
that  with  obviously  inadequate  facilities  some  executives  are  able  to 
produce  good  results;  it  does  not  prove  that  inadequate  facilities  are 
adequate.  Multiply  then  these  three  rooms  by  two,  and  we  get  six  as 
the  minimum  number  of  the  staff  to  oversee  them.  Add  to  this  a 
janitor,  and  though  you  have  seven  persons  you  cannot  run  the  library 
satisfactorily  unless  you  close  the  children’s  room  in  the  evening. 
Half  of  your  staff  is  three,  and  if  one  is  in  the  reference  room  and  one 
in  the  children’s  room,  you  will  have  but  one  in  the  delivery  desk  to 
receive  all  books  returned,  to  charge  all  books  issued,  to  shelve  as  many 
books  as  possible,  also  receive  applications,  issue  reader ’s  cards  and  run 
back  and  forth  to  the  stacks  to  procure  books  called  for,  but  not  on  the 
open  shelves.  Stated  in  this  way,  few  city  Councils  or  Boards  com¬ 
posed  of  business  men,  would  object  to  a  staff  of  seven  being  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  “fixed  charge,”  largely  irrespective  of  circulation  attained. 
What  would  it  cost  ?  That  the  greatest  diversity  in  salaries  exists,  was 
shown  by  the  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Graver  at  the  Pasadena  meeting. 
The  average  salary  cost  per  100,000  volumes  issued,  figured  from  Mr. 
Bostwick’s  list  of  the  110  libraries,  is  $6,148.  Roughly  I  estimate  that 
a  librarian  administering  a  library  circulating  100,000  volumes,  re¬ 
ceives  $1,800  to  $2,000,  if  a  man,  and  $1,200  to  $1,500,  if  a  woman. 
As  a  woman,  if  she  does  equal  work,  should  receive  equal  pay,  let  us 
take  the  figure  $1,800.  Of  the  five  assistants,  one,  at  least,  for  the  sake 
of  the  catalog,  should  be  capable  of  doing  good  reference  work.  Li¬ 
brary  school  graduates  are  hard  to  hold  at  less  than  $50  a  month,  and 
the  reference  librarian,  preferably  a  college  graduate,  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  less.  The  other  three  could — I  do  not  say  should — be  retained 
at  $35  a  month  each;  a  janitor  rarely  receives  less  than  $50.  These 
salaries  total  $4,860.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tiding  over  the  supper 
hour,  and  the  heavy  work  on  Saturdays,  some  substitute  work  is  gen¬ 
erally  necessary — say  $25  a  month,  and  the  salary  total  is  increased  to 
$5,160,  of  which  66  2/3%  to  90%,  according  to  how  you  figure  it,  is 
for  policing  the  building  and  janitor  service. 
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Building  maintenance  is  difficult  to  discuss.  I  have  no  idea  how 
to  figure  it,  and  only  suggest  $300  at  hazard. 

Lighting  and  heating  costs  depend  on  the  design  of  the  building. 
Given  plans,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  climatic  conditions, 
an  engineer  could  tell  how  to  wire  and  flue  any  building  so  as  to  light 
and  heat  it  most  economically,  and  sometimes  the  results  would  agree 
with  his  estimates.  Practically  we  operate  a  building  a  full  year  and 
take  the  total  expenditures  for  these  items  as  a  future  annual  charge. 
Taking  a  number  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  libraries,  some  15  to 
20,  circulating  between  70,000  and  150,000  volumes,  I  found  the  ave¬ 
rage  cost  of  light  and  heat  was  $817.  Some  receive  light  and  heat  free, 
so,  if  we  have  to  pay,  a  safe  average  would  be  $1,000. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  said  little  that  most  of  us  do  not  know  by 
heart ;  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  these  items  constitute  vir¬ 
tual  ‘  ‘  fixed  charges,  ’  ’  and  that  if  they  were  presented  in  this  light  any 
Board,  composed  of  business  men,  would  accept  them  as  such,  and  hold 
they  were  neither  to  any  great  extent  susceptible  of  criticism,  nor 
affected,  except  in  a  small  degree,  by  the  number  of  persons  using  the 
library.  Still  further,  the  fact  that  these  items  which  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fixed  charges,  total  $6,460,  renders  the  time-worn  question 
of  trustees,  “What  percentage  of  a  library’s  income  should  be  spent 
on  books?”  meaningless;  unless,  and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
the  amount  required  to  keep  the  book  stock  up  to  date  can  be 
demonstrated  in  a  business-like  way  and  then  added  to  the  fixed 
charges.  This  is  self  evident,  for  if  a  library,  with  our  three  rooms, 
receives  only  $6,000,  its  receipts  would  be  insufficient  to  light,  heat  and 
police  it  properly.  If  it  were  not  opened,  where  were  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  books?  When  the  national  association  and  the  profession 
at  large  agree,  and  succeed  in  impressing  on  the  general  public,  that  a 
per  capita  circulation  of  less  than  a  given  figure  is,  within  reasonable 
limits,  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  educational  facilities  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  are  less  than  normal,  a  fair  basis  from  which  we  can  figure  what 
I  term  the  “fixed  charges”  of  a  building  for  that  community  will  be 
established;  extravagance  and  parsimony  will  both  be  capable  of 
demonstration. 

The  sum  that  should  be  spent  on  books  is  really  easier  to  figure 
than  the  salary  item.  The  factors  that  enter  into  it  are  less  variable. 
IIow  does  a  merchant  figure  the  selling  price  of  his  goods  ?  He  takes 
the  purchase  cost,  and  adds  to  it  the  cost  of  handling  and  his  profit. 
Libraries  do  not  want  a  profit  and  the  handling  cost  is  practically  nil 
because  the  number  of  persons  who  are  necessary  to  police  a  building 
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is  almost  sufficient  to  deliver,  receive  and  do  whatever  other  handling 
of  books  is  necessary.  If  a  hook  is  of  a  kind  that  circulates  steadily 
till  it  is'worn  out,  its  cost  is  the  price  paid  for  it,  plus  the  amount  spent 
to  rebind  it  if  necessary ;  and  the  cost  of  each  issue  is  the  sum  of  its 
purchase  and  rebinding  price,  divided  by  the  issues  obtained.  While 
it  is  true  that  some  books  cost  $10  and  some  18  cents,  and  that  numbers 
of  books  never  wear  out,  it  is  also  true  that  75%  to  80%  of  a  library’s 
circulation  is  obtained  from  books  that  circulate  with  fair  regularity 
until  they  are  worn  out.  Juvenile  issues  constitute  from  30% to  60% 
of  a  library ’s  total  circulation,  the  exact  figures  apparently  depending 
on  whether  or  not  duplicate  school  collections  are  established;  and 
fiction  constitutes  from  50%  to  75%  of  the  adult  issues.  Take  fiction 
first :  its  price  varies  from  DeMorgan  at  $1.58  to  the  Duchess  at  36 
cents;  but  as  almost  all  of  it  circulates  to  the  wornout  point,  we  can, 
unless  our  purchases,  as  judged  by  quality,  are  very  erratic,  strike  an 
average.  And  we  can  do  the  same  with  our  juvenile  books.  For  the 
last  fourteen  months  I  have  kept  careful  record  of  every  book  that  was 
actually  withdrawn  as  wornout.  This  method  avoided  the  errors  that 
are  always  due  when  ‘  ‘  examples”  are  selected.  There  were  486  volumes 
of  fiction  discarded,  their  purchase  cost  was  $352.96,  their  rebinding 
cost  $231.00,  and  the  number  of  issues  obtained  from  them  was  51,813, 
an  average  of  107.  Therefore  the  purchase  and  binding  cost  for  each 
issue  of  fiction  was  1.13  cents.  During  the  same  time  we  discarded  744 
juveniles  for  which  Ave  paid  $494.51  originally,  and  $334.40  for  rebind¬ 
ing  ;  the  total  issues  obtained  were  67,068,  an  average  of  90.  Therefore 
the  purchase  and  binding  cost  per  issue  was  1.24  cents.  Some  libraries 
may  purchase  cheaper  or  obtain  a  greater  number  of  issues,  but  the 
difference  is  not  likely  to  be  very  great.  'My  library  has  only  been 
operating  four  years,  an  insufficient  time  to  bring  many  of  the  ‘  ‘  circu¬ 
lation  record-breakers”  to  the  Avornout  point.  In  a  year  or  two,  a 
similar  investigation  might  shoAV  an  average  issue  of  125  for  fiction 
instead  of  107.  The  significance  of  the  figures  is  this,  that  if  during 
any  year  we  spend  for  juvenile  books  and  fiction  less  than  the  purchase 
and  binding  cost  of  an  issue  of  these  classes  multiplied  by  the 
total  volumes  circulated,  our  stock  has  depreciated  in  value.  To  a 
business  man  it  Avould  appear  as  false  policy  as  diminishing  his  cap¬ 
ital  by  declaring  dividends  out  of  it.  That  this  is  not  generally  recog¬ 
nized  is  proven  by  many  reports  showing  extremely  low  costs  of  circu¬ 
lation.  These  apparent  Ioav  costs  of  circulation  are  obtained  by  the 
bulk  of  the  cost  being  taken  from  capital  (that  is  the  potential  circu¬ 
lation  inherent  in  the  books).  If  a  library,  started  AAdth  10,000  a^oI- 
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umes,  circulated  those  volumes  till  they  are  worn  out,  but  never  bought 
new  ones,  you  could  not  say  the  cost  was  merely  that  of  administration 
— ^the  cost  was  administration  plus  the  capital,  in  this  case  books,  that 
was  completely  wiped  out.  Look  at  it  this  way,  and  you  know  the  book 
and  binding  cost  necessary  to  keep  that  portion  of  your  total  stock 
which  gives  you  nearly  80%  of  your  circulation  from  deterioration. 
Let  us  figure  it  for  our  supposititious  100,000  volumes  circulation 


library : 

50,000  Juvenile  issues,  at  1.24, . $620.00 

30,000  Fiction  issues,  at  1.13,  . 339.00 


To  this  add — and  here  you  will  have  to  estimate — the  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  destroyed  by  the  Health  Board  on  account  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  number  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  circulate  to  the  womout 
stage,  say  in  a  year,  50  volumes  each  of  juvenile  and  fiction,  $118 . 50, 
and  your  total  cost  for  fiction  and  juvenile  is  $1^077.50. 

Now  class  books.  You  cannot  figure  their  cost  on  the  same  basis. 
Most  of  them  never  wear  out.  The  turnover  of  my  adult  circulating 
class  books  is  about  2.  Mr.  Ranck,  of  Grand  Rapids,  says  20%  of  his 
books  did  not  circulate  once  in  two  years,  and  that  his  4,000  “Useful 
Arts”  circulation  was  obtained  from  about  2,000  volumes.  If  a  book 
circulates  but  twice  a  year,  it  will  take  50  years  to  wear  it  out.  How 
many  of  the  technological  books  printed  to-day  will  be  suflSciently  up- 
to-date  fifty  years  to  be  called  for?  Recent  statements  of  prominent 
libraries  show  the  average  class  book  costs  considerably  less  than 
$1 . 50.  Last  year,  however,  the  382  adult  circulating  class  books  I  pur¬ 
chased  cost  an  average  of  $1 . 88.  In  any  event  I  do  not  think  that  the 
purchase  cost  (and  rebinding  cost  of  such  as  need  it)  would  be  less 
than  $2.00  a  volume.  If  we  add  500  circulating  class  volumes  a  year, 
including  replacements  of  things  like  Longfellow,  cook-books,  handy 
manuals,  U.  S.  histories,  Stoddard’s  lectures,  etc.,  that  would  be 
$1,000.  Reference  books,  including  trade  and  bibliographic  manuals, 
can  hardly  be  kept  under  $200 ;  so  for  books  we  have  a  minimum  total 
of  $2,277 . 50-. 

Magazines  are  as  difficult  to  estimate  on  as  class  books.  If  you  cir¬ 
culate  them  as  books  charge  them  up  as  books.  The  average  expendi¬ 
ture  for  magazines  per  100,000  circulation  for  the  110  libraries  listed 
by  Mr.  Bostwick  is  $240.  I  find  that  it  costs  me  to  bind  my  magazines, 
including  eight  or  ten  presented  and  specifying  the  best  binding,  75% 
of  their  subscription  cost;  75%  of  $240  is  $180,  so  the  magazine  cost 
is  $420. 
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We  have  left  as  necessary  expenditures  supplies  and  miscellaneous. 


The  items  determined  so  far  are : 

Maintenance,  light  and  heat, .  $1,300 . 00 

Salaries,  .  5,160.00 

Books  and  binding, .  2,277 . 50 

Magazines  and  binding,  .  420.00 


$9,157 . 50 

Call  it  $9,000,  and  if  you  can  keep  your  supplies  and  printing, 
which  should  include  a  monthly  bulletin  and  annual  report,  as  well  as 
all  desk  supplies,  accession  books,  catalogue  cards,  stamps,  readers’ 
cards,  labels,  book  plates,  book  pockets,  postal  cards,  etc.,  under  $500, 
you  are  doing  well.  Your  miscellaneous  .expenses  will  include  freight¬ 
age,  dray  age,  traveling  expenses,  ice,  and  extra  scrubbing  (though 
possibly  this  should  be  charged  in  “salaries”),  etc.,  and  will  hardly 
be  less  than  $500.  That  brings  your  budget  up  to  $10,000,  and  if 
you  have  any  lectures  or  exhibitions  they  “will  be  extra.”  Your  an¬ 
nual  growth  would  be  about  400  class  books,  $200  worth  of  reference 
books,  100  to  150  magazines,  government  and  state  documents,  gifts, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  fiction  that  “slowed  up”  in  circulation. 
Probably  enough  if,  but  only  if,  you  have  a  sound  collection  with  which 
to  start. 

If  these  figures  are  practical  ones,  not  merely  theoretical,  they  should 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  average  of  those  of  the  libraries  that  are 
recognized  as  doing  good  adequate  work.  I  took  the  107  libraries  cir¬ 
culating  100,000  volumes  or  over,  tabulated  by  Mr.  Bostwick,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  which  were  reported  in  detail  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  average  expenditure  per  100,000  volumes  circulated 


was  : 

Salaries,  . $  6,148.00 

Books,  .  2,366.00 

Periodicals,  .  240 . 00 

Bindery,  .  '  593.00 

All  other  expenses, .  2,943.00 


Total, . $12,290.00 


That  is  $2,290  more  than  my  estimate.  The  salary  item  was  $988 . 00 
in  excess;  the  books,  binding  and  magazines  $502  in  excess;  leaving 
the  remaining  excess  of  $800  divided  among  the  oteher  items.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  of  the  libraries  have  study  rooms,  art  rooms  and  properly 
salaried  members  of  the  staff  in  charge  of  reference,  technical  and 
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school  work,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  But  why  not  separate  your  ref¬ 
erence  room  salaries,  and  other  units  if  possible,  from  the  general  sal¬ 
aries.  State  in  your  printed  reports  that  your  reference  department 
costs  so  much  for  books,  so  much  for  magazines  and  binding,  so  much 
for  salaries,  etc. ;  then  do  the  same  with  any  other  special  departments 
and  see  your  cost  of  circulating  a  volume,  as  figured  by  your  newspa¬ 
per  critics,  come  down. 

My  figures  are  only  suggested  as  a  basis  for  the  minimum  for  an 
average  community  under  normal  conditions.  Roughly  speaking  the 
cost  per  100,000  circulation  does  not  increase  as  the  circulation  goes 
above  that  figure — New  York’s  is  considerably  below  $12,000.  An 
increase  in  circulation,  up  to  a  certain  point,  entails  only  an  increase 
in  the  desk-grade  of  library  workers.  I  have  the  idea  that  four  addi¬ 
tional  assistants  could  care  for  the  extra  desk  work  involved  in  a 
100,000  volume  increase  of  circulation.  Light  and  heat  would  not 
increase,  but  book  binding  and  supplies  costs  would  double.  Propor¬ 
tional  figures  would  probably  hold  good  down  to  say  50,000  circula¬ 
tion — ^not  much  below. 

The  chief  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  a  library  must  do  work  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  population,  and  that  given  the  population  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  figure  normal  costs  of  administration.  Also  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  charges  of  light,  heat,  maintenance  of  building  and 
probably  over  80%  of  salaries  are  as  much  fixed  charges  as  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  guaranteed  dividend  of  a  subsidiary  company  by  a  holding 
corporation.  AA^hich  leaves  little  but  books,  the  cost  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  show  is  not  only  dependent  upon  use,  but  can  be  figured 
reasonably  accurately  therefrom. 

Mr.  Bliss  questioned  the  basing  of  such  an  estimate  upon  the  cir¬ 
culation,  feeling  that  it  should  be  on  the  population  to  be  served. 

The  discussion  following  was  taken  part  in  by  Miss  Donnelly,  Miss 
Sherman  and  Mr.  AVright,  on  whose  motion  it  was  voted  that  the 
paper  be  published  in  Library  Notes. 

A  paper  by  R.  B.  Stone,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Bradford,  on  Library  Legislation,  was  read 
by  Mr.  AVright. 

LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 

R.  B.  Stone,  Esq.,  Bradford. 

The  distinct  idea  of  a  State  library  was  born  in  this  country  as 
early  as  1697,  when  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  entreated  the  Maryland 
House  of  Burgesses  in  vain  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  general  reading.  The  only  governmental  action  to  such  end 
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secured  prior  to  the  American  Eevolution  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Colonial  library  of  New  Hampshire.  But  Mr.  Bolton,  in  his  recent 
review,  notes  a  succession  of  State  libraries  thereafter  in  the  following 
order:  New  Jersey  in  1796,  South  Carolina  in  1814,  Pennsylvania  in 
1816,*  and  New  York  in  1818.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  carries  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  State  library  at  Har¬ 
risburg  back  to  1796.  These  libraries  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of 
governmental  administration,  and  signified  little,  if  anything,  to  the 
general  public. 

Not  imtil  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  any 
legislative  impetus  given,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  to¬ 
wards  the  establishment  of  town  or  district  libraries  open  to  the  public. 
New  York  led  forward  such  legislation  by  its  law  of  1835,  and  was 
followed  by  New  Hampshire  in  1849,  Massachusetts  in  1851,  Maine  in 
1854,  Vermont  in  1865,  and  Ohio  in  1867.  The  lyceum  movement  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Civil  War  and  the  public  agitation  following  it  stimulated 
the  growth  of  public  libraries.  But  when  the  first  convention  of  libra¬ 
rians  was  held  in  New  York  in  1853,  and  when  the  American  Library 
Association  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  not  been  moved  to  take  any  action  whatever  respecting 
the  formation  of  public  libraries.  This  supine  attitude  was  less  notice¬ 
able  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  famous  libraries  of  Philadelphia, 
privately  endowed,  such  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Company,  founded 
by  Franklin  and  Logan,  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  smaller  private  libraries,  with  restricted 
public  privileges,  in  several  of  the  populous  centers  of  the  State.  But 
each  in  its  narrow  circle  w^as  independent  of  the  other.  There  was 
need  of  a  law"  to  correlate  them,  a  comprehensive  statute  calculated  also 
to  encourage  the  foundation  of  public  libraries  by  private  means,  as 
vv^ell  as  by  public  contribution.  No  law  approaching  such  purpose  has 
yet  been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Act  of  1864  authorized  school 
districts  to  receive  and  maintain  donated  libraries,  but  forbade  the 
purchase  of  books  at  public  expense,  excepting  professional  books  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  The  Act  of  1887,  in  eight  lines,  authorized  incor¬ 
porated  cities  to  receive  donations  of  books,  money  and  manuscripts 
and  make  appropriations  for  maintenance.  This  was  followed  by  a 

*TMs  is  the  date  of  the  act  in  which  the  term  State  Library’’  first  appears, 
but  the  collection  of  books  referred  to  is  mentioned  under  the  term  “joint  li¬ 
brary,”  in  an  aCt  passed  in  1796,  which  also  refers  to  a  collection  begun  in 
1776.— Ed. 
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series  of  acts,  now  in  force,  of  which  a  schedule  is  appended  to  this 
paper,  whereby  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  were  permitted,  but  not 
required,  to  establish  and  maintain  public  libraries.  In  1895  the 
Legislature  of  the  Keystone  State,  following  far  in  the  wake  of  other 
states,  authorized  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  district  school 
libraries  at  public  expense,  and  by  the  School  Code  of  1911  public 
libraries  are  now  made  a  permissible  adjunct  to  the  common  school 
system. 

This  legislation  is,  however,  scarcely  more  than  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  library  as  a  factor  of  the  system.  It  is  not  made  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  factor,  and  if  not  indispensable  is  it  not  unmse  to  dally  with  it? 
The  library  chapter  of  the  Code  is  merely  an  amplification  of  the 
Act  of  1895.  It  is  equally  and  necessarily  inadequate  and  ineffective 
in  operation.  The  aid  it  offers  is  too  fitful  and  uncertain  to  invite  ex¬ 
periment.  The  measure  of  library  aid  or  support  extended  this  year 
may  be  withdrawn  next  year.  It  slides  with  the  discretion  of  a  body 
not  immediately  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  library.  The 
reduction  of  taxation  by  diminution  of  the  library  rate  is  a  convenient 
expedient  for  a  board  dependent  upon  popular  vote  for  re-election. 
The  law  tenders  the  library  as  an  optional  and  not  as  a  necessary  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  school  system.  If,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  adopted,  the 
initiative  must  come  from  the  people.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  projected 
from  the  board  of  school  directors.  And  if  such  library  by  any  means 
comes  into  being,  it  must  needs  have  a  life  and  death  struggle  annually 
to  maintain  its  appropriation — its  rate  of  taxation.  Thus  the  very 
evil  is  involved  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  patriotic  students  of  our 
political  system  to  eradicate.  If  the  necessary  discretion  had  been  re- 
posited  under  its  limitations  in  the  appointed  administrative  board  of 
the  library,  as  like  power  is  vested  in  the  board  immediately  admin¬ 
istering  the  schools,  the  plan  would  have  then  been  harmonious  and 
efficient.  Or  if,  under  certain  conditions  respecting  area,  population 
and  taxable  value,  the  library  were  made  a  compulsory  feature,  if  a 
certain  measure  of  support  were  made  obligatory,  even  enough  to  en¬ 
sure  against  loss  the  preliminary  and  preceding  expenditure,  then  this 
branch  of  the  school  system  would  be  infused  with  sufficient  vitality  to 
keep  the  breath  of  life  in  it.  To  require  such  obligation  by  law  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  that  exercise  of  ordinary  business  prudence  which 
moves  Mr.  Carnegie  to  make  his  gifts  conditional  upon  a  certain  pro¬ 
portionate  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance,  whereby  to  ensure  con¬ 
tinued  and  successful  administration  and  so  prevent  a  waste  of  his 
endowment.  The  presence  of  such  compulsory  requirement  might 
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have  endangered  the  passage  of  School  Code,  nevertheless,  its  absence 
is  now  calling  londly  for  reconsideration.  The  law  is  not  only  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  obligation  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public 
libraries,  but  it  is  also  without  any  inducement  thereto.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  share  of  the  district  in  the  state  appropriation  for  educa¬ 
tion  were  to  be  determined  in  part,  and  so  increased  by  some  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  library  maintenance,  this  would  afford  a  strong  and 
reasonable  inducement  in  logical  accord  with  the  statutory  policy  and 
mode  of  state  aid. 

The  legislative  intent  to  make  public  libraries  an  integral  part  of 
our  system  of  education  must  be  assumed.  Hence  the  law  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  ensure  their  speedy  establishment  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  present  law  is  both  antequated  and  important. 
Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  Thad  Stevens  Avas  standing 
with  uplifted  hand  in  the  pathAvay  of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  our 
school  system,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  under  the  powerful  lead¬ 
ership  of  Horace  Mann  and  DeWitt  Clinton,  were  incorporating  the 
library  into  their  school  laws.  Pennsylvania,  with  its  glorious  history, 
is  the  great  laggard  State  of  the  Union  in  respect  to  public  libraries. 
From  1903  to  1908  it  added  only  seven  libraries  having  5,000  volumes 
and  over,  standing  below  NeAv  York,  Ohio,  NeAV  Jersey,  Illinois,  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Missouri. 
Ohio  showed  an  increase  in  A^olumes  more  than  double  that  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Massachusetts  reported  three  times  as  many  libraries  of 
the  same  class,  and  more  than  double  the  amount  of  public  appropria¬ 
tions  for  library  support.  If  it  is  asked  why  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  under  a  laAV  containing  no  compulsory  rate,  has  succeeded  in 
planting  a  library  in  every  town  but  one,  the  answer  is  plain.  It  is  not 
alone  because  she  has  resorted  to  state  aid,  though  that  has  been  a  pow¬ 
erful  stimulus,  but  the  further  fact  is  that  her  appropriations  for 
library  expenditure  have  been  voted  directly  by  the  people  in  town¬ 
meeting,  and  not  by  a  cowardly  elective  board,  distrustful  of  their 
constituents,  and  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  libraries. 

Pennsylvania  has  cause  for  pride  in  the  progress  and  celebrity  of 
its  common  school  system,  and  in  many  of  the  excellent  provisions  of 
its  new  School  Code.  But  it  must  not  be  considered  that  its  library 
chapter  is  either  advanced  in  its  purpose  or  approved  in  its  plan.  It 
has  been  already  tested  by  the  Act  of  1895,  and  its  inevitable  failure 
demonstrated.  The  last  compilation  of  library  statistics  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  shows  that  the  increase  in  this 
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State  of  the  number  of  libraries  having  5,000  volumes  or  over,  during 
a  period  of  thirteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  that 
Act,  was  twenty-two,  while  during  the  thirteen  years  following  the  en¬ 
actment,  only  seventeen  such  libraries  were  established,  and  seven  of 
them  Avere  stimulated  into  existence  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Last  winter  when  the  Code  Commission  at  Harrisburg  Avas  turning 
doAvn  the  appeal  of  the  libraries  for  a  concession  of  power  in  their 
administering  boards  to  make  obligatory  requisition  for- their  support 
up  to  a  certain  maximum  rate  of  one  mill,  and  the  Commission  was 
rather  timidly  adhering  to  one  mill,  Ohio  Avas  raising  its  maximum 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  mills ;  and  AA^hile  the  Commission  was  re¬ 
jecting  a  little  provision  for  state  aid  to  public  libraries,  other  states 
were  busy  apportioning  library  funds  Avith  reference  to  local  appro¬ 
priations  or  inspected  circulation.  And  finally,  halting  as  if  in  ap¬ 
prehension  on  this  well-worn  path,  the  Commission  threw  a  little  dust 
over  it  by  affixing  to  the  library  system  the  Avord  ‘‘school”  as  a  re¬ 
stricting  adjective. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  public  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  library 
chapter  has  been  made  too  narrow  in  its  scope,  as  Avell  as  in  its  name,  to 
comprehend  Avith  any  promise  the  groAvth  of  the  library  service. 

Quite  independent  of  the  legislation  referred  to,  a  brilliant  forAvard 
movement  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Library 
Commission,  conducted  in  great  part  by  the  president  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  sticking  luminous  pins  of  library  enlightenment  all 
over  his  official  map  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  every  pin  de¬ 
notes  a  little  library  of  some  description,  a  traveling  library,  perchance, 
a  toAATL,  village  or  club  library,  or  what  in  the  early  nomenclature  Avas 
called  “a  social  library.”  To  them  he  and  his  assistants  send  books 
and  counsel  and  expert  aid.  Not  only  these  embryonic  libraries,  but 
all  the  libraries  of  the  State  open  to  the  public,  are  Avithin  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Library  Commission.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
only  about  one-third  of  the  libraries  of  Pennsylvania  having  5,000 
volumes  or  over  are  public  libraries.  The  remaining  two-thirds,  while 
nearly  all  free  to  the  public  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  not  dependent 
upon  public  support.  Twelve  million  dollars  does  not  fully  represent 
the  investment  in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  contain  nearly  five  million  books,  or  ‘  ‘  voiceless  teachers,  ’  ’  as  they 
have  been  called,  of  Avhich  more  than  two  million  are  sent  out  annually. 
This  great  Avork  in  the  magnitude  to  which  it  has  attained  in  a  century 
and  a  half,  has  been  built  up,  not  only  upon  public  contributions,  but 
also  upon  the  sacred  gifts  of  the  living  and  the  bequests  of  the  dead. 
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It  must  and  will  be  conserved.  The  demand  of  the  State  Library 
Commission  for  comprehensive  legislation  may  not  be  heeded  by  the 
present  legislature,  but  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  these  institutions 
endowed  or  struggling  into  life  will  be  brought  into  touch  and  harmony 
under  a  general  law  which  will  assure  a  certain  revenue  to  such  libra¬ 
ries  as  are  dependent  upon  it,  enable  the  State  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  all,  and  open  wide  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  libraries  whose  founders  would  hail  the  day  when  their  stores 
of  priceless  treasure  could,  under  proper  regulation  and  supervision, 
be  made  more  generally  available  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

SCHEDULE  OF  LIBRARY  LAWS  UNREPEALED  AND 

SUBSISTING. 

1.  Act  of  May  23,  1887,  P.  L.  179:  ‘‘Empowering  any  city  in  this 
Commonwealth  to  take  and  hold  donations  of  money,  books,  real  and 
personal  property,  for  the  purposes  of  a  free  library  in  said  city  and 
to  make  appropriations  to  maintain  the  same.” 

2.  Act  of  June  7,  1895,  P.  L.  170:  “To  authorize  the  cities  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  levy  a  tax  and 
make  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free 
libraries.  ’  ’ 

3.  Act  of  May  25,  1897,  P.  L.  84 :  To  authorize  boroughs  to  make  ap¬ 
propriations  for  or  in  aid  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
free  public  libraries,  and  authorizing  a  tax  levy  for  such  purpose  not 
to  exceed  one  mill  on  a  dollar  of  the  taxable  valuation. 

4.  Act  of  May  5,  1899,  P.  L.  247 :  ‘  ‘  Providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Free  Library  Commission,  and  to  define  its  powers  and  duties.” 

5.  Act  of  May  11,  1901,  P.  L.  169 :  Granting  to  borough  councils  or 
school  boards  the  right  to  purchase,  acquire,  take,  use  and  appropriate 
private  property  for  public  library  purposes,  and  providing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  damages  sustained  thereby  shall  be  assessed  and  collected. 

6.  Act  of  May  29,  1901,  P.  L.  341 :  Exempting  from  taxation  the 
lands,  buildings  and  funds  of  free,  public,  nonsectarian  libraries  in 
boroughs  and  townships  yielding  revenues  only  partially  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  same.” 

7.  Act  of  June  17,  1901,  P.  L.  569:  “For  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  public  libraries  in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
and  in  boroughs;”  providing  upon  petition  of  at  least  three  per 
centum  of  the  registered  voters  for  the  submission  by  councils  to  the 
voters  of  the  question  whether  such  library  shall  be  established  and 
maintained,  and  to  determine  the  rate  of  taxation  therefor,  not  to  ex- 
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eeed  two  mills,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  by  the  mayor  or  burgess,  to  be  confirmed  by  councils. 

8.  Act  of  March  20,  1903,  P.  L.  46 :  Supplementary  to  the  Act  of 
June  7,  1895,  and  authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tract  with  the  donor  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  free  libraries. 

9.  Act  of  April  20,  1905,  P.  L.  234:  ‘‘Providing  that  property  pro¬ 
vided  and  maintained  by  public  or  private  charity  and  used  for  public 
libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
during  such  use.” 

10.  Act  of  April  22,  1905,  P.  L.  281 :  To  authorize  boroughs  to  con¬ 
tract  with  managers  or  owners  of  existing  nonsectarian  public  libraries 
for  the  free  use  of  the  same  by  the  residents  of  such  borough,  and  to 
make  appropriations  for  procuring  such  free  use. 

11.  Act  of  June  6,  1907,  P.  L.  421 :  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  free  public  libraries  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  all 
municipalities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, — ex¬ 
cept  in  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class, — townships  and  coun¬ 
ties,  in  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  in  case  of  boroughs. 

Note. — The  title  of  the  act  last  above  cited  is  such  as  to  render  its 
interpretation  doubtful. 

There  are  three  additional  acts  not  specifically  repealed  by  the 
School  Code,  to  wit : 

The  Act  of  April  22,  1901,  P.  L.  288 :  To  authorize  the  co-operation 
of  cities  of  the  third  class,  school  districts  thereof  and  incorporated 
library  associations  therein,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  free 
public  libraries” ; 

Act  of  April  2,  1903,  P.  L.  133:  Supplementary  to  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1895,  authorizing  the  school  districts  to  join  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  free  public  libraries,  or  to  join  in  aiding  those  otherwise 
established ; 

Act  of  April  29,  1909,  P.  L.  294:  Amendatory  of  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1895,  to  increase  the  maximum  rate  one-fourth  of  a  mill  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  minimum  rate. 

The  Act  of  June  28,  1895,  having  been  repealed,  the  effect  of  such 
repeal  upon  the  two  acts  last  above  mentioned  is  to  be  considered.  The 
applicable  rule  of  law  in  such  case  is  to  the  effect  that  when  the  amen¬ 
datory  act  is  affirmative  and  original  in  its  character,  it  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  repeal  of  the  original  act.  The  act  last  above  men¬ 
tioned,  being  neither  affirmative  nor  original,  would  evidently  fall 
under  the  repeal  upon  the  application  of  this  rule.  In*  respect  to  the 
two  preceding  acts,  designed  to  enable  school  districts  to  co-operate 
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with  other  municipalities  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
libraries,  the  application  of  the  rule  would  not  clearly  operate  to 
effect  a  repeal.  But  the  question  remains  whether  they  would  not  fall 
under  the  operation  of  another  rule,  to  the  effect  that  a  general  re¬ 
vision  of  the  subject  matter  works  a  repeal  by  implication.  Some 
rights  and  interests  had  probably  become  vested  in  one  or  the  other  or 
both  of  these  acts,  and  the  Code  Commission  may  have,  on  this  account, 
hesitated  to  include  them  under  the  specific  repealing  clauses,  es¬ 
pecially  if  remonstrance  were  presented  by  the  interests  affected. 
Their  omission  from  these  repealing  clauses,  however,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  save  them  from  a  repeal  by  implication,  for  the  general  subject 
of  the  participation  of  school  districts  in  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  libraries  is  comprehended  in  the  School  Code,  and  the  dis¬ 
tricts  themselves  and  officers  thereof  will  not  hereafter,  under  the  Code, 
be  the  same  as  they  were  after  passage  of  these  acts.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  their  vitality  has  gone,  and  that  neither  of  them 
would  afford  a  safe  basis  for  future  library  organization.  The-  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  school  directors  under  the  Code  are  defined  bv  the  act  which 
brings  them  into  existence,  and  cannot  be  exceeded. 

]\Ir.  Lamb,  of  Braddock,  moved  that  this  paper  be  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  motion  was  passed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  ]\Ir.  Bliss  spoke  of  the  bill  again 
to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  codifying  library  legislation  and 
making  the  library  appropriation  equal  to  one  mill  or  such  part  thereof 
as  might  be  required  by  boards  of  trustees.  He  urged  approval  and 
definite  assistance  on  the  part  of  librarians  in  this  matter  as  of  vital 
importance  in  putting  this  bill  through. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  showing  the  treasurer’s  re¬ 
port  correct,  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  min¬ 
utes.  It  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  your  treas¬ 
urer,  has  performed  that  duty  and  finds  them  correct,  and  the  financial 
standing  of  the  Association  agreeing  with  the  treasurer ’s  report,  as  of 
September  30,  1911. 

George  Lamb, 

Susan  L.  Sherman, 
Aicditing  Committee. 
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The  committee  of  the  Educational  section  offered  the  following  res¬ 
olution,  which  was  passed  and  voted  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Principals 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools ; 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  Normal  School  Principals  be  requested 
to  plan  to  incorporate  in  the  Normal  Course  a  series  of  lessons  on 
Library  Economy  and  Children’s  Reading,  minimum  time  40  hours, 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  local  librarian  in  charge,  and  conducted  by 
her  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  affiliation  of  the  K.  S.  L.  A.  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wright.  The  questions  as  sent  out 
by  Affiliation  Committee  of  the  A.  *L.  A.  were  read  and  affirmative 
answers  given  in  the  main.  The  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
tax  of  10  cents  be  reduced  to  the  lump  sum  of  $5  for  100  persons,  and 
that  the  State  Association  be  given  representation  in  the  council. 

After  much  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  later  presented 
by  Mr.  Hewitt,  accepted  by  the  session,  and  voted  to  be  referred  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  your  committee  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association  becoming 
formally  connected  with  the  American  Library  Association  is  one  of 
importance  to  both  organizations,  and  that  the  American  Library 
Association  be  assured  of  our  hearty  support  of  such  a  plan  as  they 
may  submit,  subject  to  our  approval  of  such  conditions  as  the  A.  L. 
A.  may  stipulate. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Thomson,  a  motion  was  passed  as 
follows :  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  issue  one  or  more  copies  of  bulletin,  containing  items  of 
State  interest,  to  be  published  independent  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
Notes,  of  which  the  total  cost  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  amount  in 
the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  as  follows : 

President,  Miss  Susan  L.  Sherman,  Bradford ; 

Vice  President,  Prof.  0.  H.  Bakeless,  Bloomsburg; 

Secretary,  Miss  Georgia  Rathbone,  Wilkes-Barre; 

Treasurer,  Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  Williamsport. 

On  motion  the  Chair  declared  them  elected. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Bliss  thanked  both  speakers  and  hearers  for  their 
interest  in  the  meetings,  and  turned  the  chair  over  to  Miss  Sherman, 
who  accepted  very  gracefully  the  presidency  for  next  year,  and  then 
declared  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


